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(VALENTINE APPR°ACHED THE SLUMBEREB WITH CAUTIOUS TREAD! , 


FIRES UNSEEN, 


——@——— 


CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


Tax leafy days of June had come, the most 
beautifal in all the year, and had come with 
& burst of heat and radiance which had never 
been exceeded, even beneath the glowing 
southern skies of bright Castile. 

A horseman who had been riding for many 
hours along the unsheltered high road now 
turned gratefally into the forest, which would 
be his ination. 

The forest was dense, but in one place there 
was ® Clearly-defined pith between gigantic 
trees, whose interlacing boughs formed a 
cool green canopy keenly appreciated by the 
traveller, whose brows throbbed fiercely from 
Pe long exposure to the scorching rays of the 

aa. - 

This solitary equestrian was an English- 
man by birth; but, as his hair and mite 
betokened, there was a strong admixture of 





Spanish blood in his veins ; that he was brave, 
nobly-born, rich, unhappy, his equipments 
and mien implied. 

His face no principal source of at- 
traction, no prominent feature, for all were 
perfect, from the deep dark grey eyes that 
spoke of noble instincts and haughty pride 
mingled with Southern passion, to the chin, 
which terminated a ect oval, ard which, 
without being ia the indicative of weak. 
ness or effsminacy, would not have been too 
heavy for a woman's face, 

Two lines between the jetty eyebrows and a 
downward carve of the fisely-formed mouth 
betokened two salient points of Valentine 
Eyre’s character. Firstly, that he was in- 
tensely melancholy ; secondly, that a deep- 
roo cynicism, whether real or acquired, 
was his prevailing mood. 

As far as the costume of an English gentle- 
man can indioate his position, Valentine's 
attire at once, faultless and negligent, be- 
tokened him a man belonging to the upper 
ranks of society; bat it was his horse which 
th —- that gave chief evidence of his 
Wi $. . 





It would not have required a judge of equine 
Oints to decide that there was the worth of 
undreds of guineas in that noble steed 

‘*Who looked as if the speed of thought 
were in his limbs.” 

Bat Valentine would not have parted with 
the Don for his weight in gold. The eccentric, 
unsociable Englishman had through two 
years made a friend and companion of this 
horse, which in one of his wild and daring 
adventares he had captured on the plains of 
Tartary. 

They had penetrated the heart of the cool 
green forest, and Valentine, whose thoughts 
were in the past, was taking no heed of ths 
way, when suddenly the Don paused, and 
while his rider felt him tremble beneath his 
weight, raised his noble head, neighing long 
and loudly, and breathing hard through velvet 
nostrils, pawed the groand impatiently. 

‘‘What is it?” murmured Valentice in 
soothing tones. ‘* What is it, my good Don?” 
he repeated, patting the glossy neck of the 
animal, who, strange to say, seemed in no 
wise soothed by his master's tones 

“What does it mean?” muttered Vaien- 
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tine, athe Gea. told antiediohs his er EE atl 
for the pid e 2 his 
were f ade 


throngh ‘the 8 oo ¥~ caught at somes a 
the climpees of a fire and moving seed 
at once decided that he was in the neighbour- 
hood of » gipsy encampment, 

Again Valen 
who went on a few eager paces and then stopped 
shors Beata, Kéighivg more londly than before, 
and asthe awakened forest echoes died away 
another steed respon@@d from the di:tance to 
tke Don's call, 

“Tne horse knows that ke is near one of 
his own kindred,” said a sweet yoige in a 
strange tongue, a mixture of Spanieh and 


Romeneeque, and curbing his impatient eee 


with e firm hand, Valentine turned Bie 
wondering eyes in the direction tet 


tine patted the ucok-of hissieed, 4 







‘the dark eyta; Hbut before thas! o 
agen & voi@e Zang through 
dice With a 26 tone of ange? in-#&~call 


“Zitella | Zitella!” and at the repeated soun 
af her neame phe gipsy ttartotis Ike 2 


fawn, 


‘* I must go,” she whispored, hassi!y. 
isk ~ 


turned, and fled away through the forest with 
the speed of an antelope until she Gicappeared 
from view, when Valentine felt as if the san 
“had s6t, and with if the wholes beauty of the” 
















ae sgain,” thought Vj 
ashe oo journey along 
path, w haunted by a 
eyes Mocking 


eavens ! how exquisitely f 





the soneds hadi gtooeeded, 

There, ogihis st in the cool # 
cheatunt bemghs, Velenti 
him whe enced trea Me < 
for 3 moorent felt itias withmiwve and? 

The form, which seemed Seo at 
mortal world, was nonee .) 
mivht have been wronen 








ber brown «nd sbhepely timbs 
well with ¢he erimson sab ony 4. 
reachsd beyond deer doree. 
a perfec: oval, With « 
represented the "ome 
was mo red, ine 
formed lips, 
revealed two 
like ré 
orbs thet lay 
fringes were Bladk ae 
more than that 

‘‘ They were s0)s0ft, Bo bouutifal and rife, 

The very airsegmed lighter for those eyes.” 


Like tiving aalther awd ‘ae #70 cilk 
were the-tressesewhtth waved tn Javieh oben. 
Cance over-the girl 'ebare 
unti! Veleatiaa fett almost 
the heantifel prsfasion would 
from his ye ren eno 
which.even 

ccares end wneba 

He sonld think 
offer comparison-to none 8 
this foreet chiidiasshe aur 
down bent/on ¢he 
modesty end fpmgeenee 
ping of regret, whem, for the gale at 
looking at him, the wood ; 
the amber olonds of hair whishen ; 
and lifting her eyes made abovethem.a wert 
of penthonse with her clasped hands, thus 
showing them perfect from the little rounded 
wrieta to the very tips of the tapering fingers. 

‘' We have got a horse like him,” said the 
girl, ag the Don neighed again, and won 
another eag ver response from the distant en- 
catppment. “ Hermann bronght “him from 
Tartéry last year.” 

“Who is Hermann?” asked Valentine, 
carélessly, while hia fingers played with the 
Don’s flowieg mane, and he comtinued ‘to gaze 
atths pictere before him with a’ fixed, eager 
giance, 

Tha girks lip curled somewhat seornfally. 

“Termann is Hermann,” she ‘replied, in 
listlasetoges; “one of our people.” 

“Tow many are your people?” asked 
Valentine, feeling that he must know some- 
thing of those to whom this “lovely child 
belonged. 

‘Phere area great many,” 5 re the girl; 
“and Hermsun is my cousin. He is nak 
aloogether like our people,” she continued, 
with more spirit in her tones, “They all look 
up to Hermann.” 
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“Do they love him so?” asked Valentine, 
for-4he ‘mere ‘pleasure of bearing the girl 
epeak, 

“No; they fear him.” 

“Awd he fe deur to you ?” asked Vaientine, 
curiously. 

The ques‘ion won a Icok'.f eurprise from | 
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, Ruder the ehade af rove 
ing chestnut boughs #4 the: full bloom of 





beauty. 
The preen bongha threw tender shadows on 
the lovely face, making a pictare which, as he 
breath 


‘while he dismounted, aad leaviug ‘the Don «to 
foliow at his pleasure, approadhed the slam- 
‘berer witha eautious ter, 

One’ little’ hand. rested beneath tho girl's 
cheek, the finger ofthe other pretced ‘the seem 
‘of @-eximson flower whieh was sprimgibg 2ap 
‘throwgh the ‘moses, as if she had been: about-to: 
plaek i, when, like the d@pinwheanty et old, | 
Fairy Siomber: came and sealed her eyélide. 


** Love, if thy lashes*be so dark, 
How dark those bidden eyes wust be!” 


Valentine wae by the girl's side now, andias» 
he gazed upen the lovely slesping dorm the ‘ 
pa» se.aecély refxain from bending dewnand 
pressing so-his lipethe tiny hand *sietheld the 
stem of the flower, but as he shought; about 
‘it the -gitl gaised her eycbidsoslowly, and 
locked at him with a. gaze, ‘half wondering 
‘half confaeed, , 

Gradaalty a smile of recognition: dawned 
round ‘the wood-ny aph's lips, warming Valen- 
tine's hearts the firat rays of spring»sanshine 
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“ Parties nig!” murmured Valentine, with 

a slight smile, Then, after a moment’s pause, 
he continued, lightly, When the prince awoke 
hima -with- 


everlasting happiness. You will beless merci- 
ful, but prithee, sweet ma , # vyou arethe 
queen of this forest, and mean to ponish me 
“Tor My Grime, Tet me ba changed into one of 
those chestnut trees that I may watch over 
»your noonday slamber.”’ 

Zitella emiled, buf her eyes assumed a 
wenderin expreseion, and Valentize saw that 
though his words charmed < ear she did not 
mi a their meaning. He musi-speak to 
or in simpler language. 

Bat it wae difficalt to staré a conversation 
ith one who kad spent all ‘her life in the 
— kaew little if anything of 
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was nature—the trees, the 
Quam the stream—the lark at that moment 
at Heawen's portal, and filling the 
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‘eompanion. 

Valentine felt piqued at her indifference. 
He-thought of the high-born, lovely women 
who had once lavished on him their tenderest 
smiles, for, until he left it of his own accord, 
he had been the pet and darling of society. 

It was hard to be di¢dained by an unsophiz- 
ticated child who had never isfi the forest, 
bat just then Valentine felt that Zitella'e 
brightest smile would buy the beanty of all 
’ the world’s women a hundred times over. 

F The gipsy gicl'’s -voiee broke in on his 
reflections. 

'* You .want to know,” she murmured, 
-languidly, ‘if you willbe rich and great?” 

“No, ‘that I do 2ot,” vas the energetic 
reply. “Iam greatalvesdy, a far.as. varldly 
position goes, as great as ever J wieh.to be, 
‘for I Suen apace iene I -hawe: more 
)money: than I can spend; hat,” tenderly, 
“ there is one thing I want to know aket yor 
can besttell. Will any one ever cane for ore, 
| say, for inatance,;such ja sweet tmsiden as 


yon?” 
A delicate een Ra ela 
} rose stole info he girl’s cheek, and by the 


| tremulous ‘heaving of her bosom Valentine 
boould see that she was touched out of her 
} contemptuous indifference to him, bet still 
. she continued to avert her eyer, gazing on the 








warm the perished esrth; but the smilemow 4 
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sage the face sipeely, failed to read the. 
wor eines ef the girl’s mind, 

“Care pnd dear,” she murmured at lass, in 
Sis fones, “what do these words mean? 
Yesterday yon asked me if Hermann was 
eyo to me.” ts 

‘Poor phild!”.gaid Valentine, pityingly. 
“ There mas little tenderness in your life 
if + a ve such a por tne yore to 
you!’ Then, py? e added, quickly, 
“Do you know nothing of love?” ad 

Zitella looked At her questioner with 
wide open and half eager eyes. 


“Love?” she repeated, dwelling on the | 


word ag if it pleased her. “No, What is it? 
Wii an feyeh joe af a A 
entine’s face ed and paled with 
keen and Paltkoeaseton emotion. The girl’s 
innocent question fireh filled him with delight, 
then smate his,heart with a guilty pang. 
“Oh, not I,’’ he exclaimed, ionaiely ; 
and then, after a pause, he added, impressively, 
“You are bappy in your igvorance, Zitella, 
And why not, for you are only a child; and 
knowledge of such things will,come.to yon all 


too Pe. 

“T am fourteen,” replied the girl, coldly. 
 Zanoni, my lfoster-sister, is only two years 
older, and ehe is married — married to 
rtella, 2 ni fo po. martiad ?” 

**Zitella, do you wa martied ?' 
rr dary nt in a disappointed tone. 

“I want to. learn things,” replied the girl 
disdainfolly, ‘I know nothii ap ah aes aie 
i . nowledge will 


“You are a fooliah 
not increase your happiness. 

Zitella’s lip. curled scornfally. 

“I'do not want to be. y, she aaid, in 
calm, deliberate way. ‘' I wans——” 

“ To love, to. be loved,” put in Valeniige as 
the girl pansed, as if in need of a word to 
express her though, 

I want to be grest, to have power.” 

Zitella apoke slowly, and with intense goprn ; 
and Valeniine, listening, fels a sharp pang of 
diga p, ment that ane so young and fair 
should be the slave of ambition. 

It waa.a bister cisiiugion, bat he only said 
oO Tt this is onr desire, Zitella, then, love, be 
, yanr deaire, * » love, 
lo ue, ; this ia the, secrep.of @ woman's 


wer. 

Zitella’s face grew , strange, lurid 
light flashed up ie her on for a oleae and 
made them mere lovely shan aver. 

She leaned her cheek ov ber hand in.a 
thonghtfal atytgde, and Valengine just camght 
the whispered murmng which fell fram her 
lips in words tha: did not seem meant for her 
com panion’s ear, 

P “J am to bs betrothed to Hermann in a few 
ays.’’ 

"Do you love him, Zikella 2?” aaked Valen- 
town asp of pity. 2 

*Tdon nO." ABNOR 4 ir), shomght- 
fally. ‘ He is tall an ped ia of ee ene 
dark eyes; and he briags me. paesents from 
the towns. Then he is.grest, the greatest. of 
all our people, As Harmann's wife I shonid 
have power. The. others wonld logk upto me 
“ty x10 Bp to him,” masxplens, sig 

; ine for a moment forgot she heaaty 
the face and form before :him in.she,disgnst 
and anger caused by these worda, : 

Bat these feelings did not laat long. Seon 
pity of Zitella overcame him, and io hia 
anxiety to save her. from the faye on which she 
rae Walking blindly, he said in earnest 

ones,— 

“Child, you must not marry Hermann if 
you do. not love him. .You.gre ao young, your 

at gapot solean ; and when oh eee it _ 
not. ‘be.to the man whom yon. bave merri 
Withantleve:’ . 

Aitella. shrugged her ehoniders, and looked 
MOF py tanh se eherbeend shese worde. 

4 ! why do yon devell on shat string?" 

asked, impatiently. “Did you come to 

1 forest to talk to meet love?'’ Then, 

Valentine could answer, she continued, 
Wearily, ‘Bat you do not anderstand. You 
forget that Iam a gipsy, ard a gipsy J must 





ght or not at ail. And why not Hermann? 
@ 


amore power than any of the others, 
and Me halter i any one else,” ; 
d, hearing fhis entine cogid utter no 


fargher protest, nor did he desire to. 

is interest ia the girl was cuenged 40 oon- 
tempt tha; ale amounted to dislike, Even 
her beangy failed mow 40 move hi 


Mm. 
b He pat d ag ws thonghiof the contrast 
ebween ye 
He deamed en thas Zisella's Life should 
ke spent in the forest, {or haro, at least, the 
power for which she thizajed weuld geimited ; 
bat, Jpt loose aboot the merld, what harm 


might she gt make in the «xaree of ber 
dangerous wiles? for Valentics knew too well 
how little rcreple thers iain worldly ambition, 

‘‘ Hermann.bas slways plenty of money,” 
mused Zitella, lookiog up at her campanion 
with a.smile thas showed ail per cezz'ing 
white teeth, ‘‘and when Iam his wile,” she 
continued, ‘‘ I shall have plenty of is to spend, 
for I shall know all his sccreta then, end he 
will fear to refuse mo anything. I.abail not 
have to wait uptil he gives..me.a liktie pre- 
sent,” and, Zitella janghed «5 if the prog yest of 
being able 40 spoil her tatare husband was 
very delightful. : 

Valentine felt almost aick for a mament; 
but. the knowledge that she was meracaary 
could not maks Zitella appear ous whit leas 
beaatifol, and never had her beguty appeared 
so beautifol as it did now, looking up at her 
a with ber dark.eyes glistening, ynd 
@ Jove 
Jarge of conemp: Riguged with Vulen- 
tines sdmizetion. He pus bis hands in his 
pogkets, and prodneing same gviog of silver 
and gold threw them into the gicl's lap. 

“There,” said he lightly, “when ypu go to 
the tom jou can buy some pretty things, 
and when we meet again yeu can fell me if 
yeu'ye been any happier for-this monsy.”’ 

Bat when Valentine rode away a few 
moments later he utter. the hope shat he 
had seen the last of the gipsy girl. 

A week.or more passed; but though Valen- 
tine lingered en in the tawn the forest was 
never rer Viaited, and hegaw no mere of Zitella, 
who wes completely forsctten, excep) as rare 
intervals, then. oply.thought of with un- 
iene’ conferops 29d aversion 98 one who 
who had brought him. dieappeinsment end 
disillusion. a 

* * s * * 

“You've beea # Joog dime away, Ait, and 
there's bean somebody, waiting ir your private 
room for more than an hear,’ #0 Valentine 
Eyre. sas. .one afierneon aceaated by his 
ane servant eo bie antwee, from. a long 
rae, ; 


‘A person, waiting to.ceg mo spd in.my 
private room?” meked Valentipe, with 
barely auppreseed anxiety. “+ How is this, 


Valence,” bewontinned, harriedily, “did you 
get no name?” 

Valence finshed crimeon in dear of his 
master’s displeasure which he hastenad to 
disarm by an ample apology. 

** Indeed, eir, Lhope.I did pot do wrong in 
admitting the youth, bat he refused to give 
his name, onlpaaauring me that bis visit was 
® matter of Jife and death, aud concerned 
your personal safety.’ 

Valentine flavgdesn hie hat, riding whip 
and gloves. and hurrying past the .man, 
reached and: entered hia private zoom. 

As he crossed the threshold the oconpant of 
the apartment rose to greet him, and Valen- 
tine atoad still, lost in astonishment. 





CHAPTER II. 


Ty spite of the peasant boy's. consume and 
closely oropped head Valentine recognised 
Zitella. 

He uttered one astonished exclamation and 
then stood still, at a loss for worda or power 
of movement, while Zitella advanced to meet 
him wish.no sign .of .confusion or shame in 


flush oa her face; bust suexre was a 


aagthernemedto the long list of those | 





her face, thongh she glanced anxiously 
towards the door, and her hands were clasped 
with a supplicating gesture, 

*' Child, what mad folly is this?” 

The question broke at last from Valentino, 
in bushea tones, bat the words were sosrcely 
uftered when he became conscious of tho 
change which the last few days had wrought 
in Zitelja’s face; her cheeks had lost some of 
their rounded softness, and there were heavy, 
violets cicgles under the eyes, which had a 
wild, feverish expreagion, as if the.gircl were 
labouring under some strong. excitement, 

At Valentine's question Zitellg’s cheeks and 
neck becaxrne suffused with crimeon. Sho siroe- 
gled with her emotion for some time, and 
then being conguered, hid her face in her 
hands, weeping bitter, though silent, tears, @xr- 
ing which she gank on the yroand at the fect 
of Valentine, who gently raised and placed her 
in @ ohsir. 

‘This folly is for your sake!” sobbed 
Zitells, when Valentine zeturned to her sido, 
having secured the door against all intrn¢ery. 

‘For,ive me, my child,’ murmured Valen- 
tins, now cepenting of his first ungentle words, 
and ag he spoke he unconacioualy laid bis 
hand on the pretty head, now void of gear, 
and shorn of its maguiticent wealth of auber 

for you!” 


tresses, 

“For you! sobbed Ziiella, 
through her clasped fingers. 

‘‘For me!’ echoed Valentine, in rather 
cold, puzzied tones. He was hardening iu the 
momentary conviction that this display of 

ief, was not genuine ; bat when Zitella's tears 

roke forth with renewed violence his ohival. 
rous mature was deeply stirred, and tender 
words eprang of tueir own accord to his 


lips. 

He took Zitella’s hand in his, and asanring 
her that he was her friend, bade her 
unbarden hemkeart of all its grief, and when 
Zitella once more reiterated the gesnreace 
that this dering adventure waa for his swk«, 
heimplored of her 40 dry the eyes which wers 
too lovely to be. dazkened with one single tear 
for him. 

Zitella sat up, casting one fearful, anxieus 
planee round the apartment, and 46 the 
deor; then being assured that they ware 
alone, end eecure from all eavesdroppers, sha 
forced herself to be calm, and Jayiog her hand 
on Valentine’s, looked up with tear.dimmed 
eyes.into his face. 

‘It is death to you,” she whispered, ‘if 
you will nos beicye me, 40 me if you betray 
what Lam now going so.reveal! Bat first,’ snd 
she seized her companion’s hand, “be swara 
to secrecy ; Swearto me by all you hold deur 
and aaored that you will obey me in all thing», 
betray me in nane,”’ 

Zivella's -voiee,and looks and gestures wera 
all full of the most intense and pssrionate 
excitement; bus Valentine was not carried 
away by. any of these. His first doubts retarned 
ia stronger tones, and he replied in cold and 
Cantious tones that he would not be bofind by 
any oath, but if Zisella could prove thet she 
had come with a noble, generous motive, 
however rash or foolish, he would shield ber 
with hie life from the consequences. 

Zitella’s eyes flashed dangerously for 4 
moment, her face flashed crimson, and then 
gxew deadly pale. 

‘You do nos trust ma?" she exclaimed. 
‘* Ab, well, it will make no difference if I can 
only convince you of the danger in which you 
Stand 1 »” 2 

There was such intense sorrow in the giri’s 
tones, such fervent trath, that Valentine be- 

came at once ashamed of his. doubts. He took 
her hand, saying earnestly, — 

‘Pardon me, Zitella, I do trast you im- 
pliaitly,and, asa proof of this, I swear seorevy 
before I hear a word you have got to say.” 

‘You promiece this?” 

“* Moatfaithfally !”’ 

Zitella drew a deep breath of relief. 

‘* Now,” she exclaimed, “I can fafil my pur- 
pose without fear, but at any cost I would 
have done that.” 
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She paused a moment then, as her hand 
tightened on her companion’s, continued in 
harried whispers,— 

“‘ You have heard me speak of Hermann. 
He loves me, but it is with a falee and cruel 
Yove, and as he loves me so he hates you. 
Hie has sworn by an oath—that will not be 
Aightly broken—to take your life-——"” 

‘Valentine interrupted witb a hasty exclama- 
tion of anfeigned astonishment. He withdrew 
his hand from Zitella's, feeling a return of his 
Grat mistrust ; and as he gazed at the girl he 
questioned in tones that were no less search: 
ing than his glance. 

«* My life ! Why should Hermann,the gipsy, 
itt his hand against me? I havedone him no 
wrong !"’ 

Zitella’s downcast face was suffused with 
vivid blushes; but the fact that she avoided 
her companion’s eyes betrayed no want of 
truth. I: seemed natural that the young girl 
should feel embarrassed by the confession 
which she bad undertaken to make. 

“ Hermann watches all my actions,” she 
aaid, in a low voice. 
another that first day you rode through the 
forest, and again by the rivulet where you 
found me asleep.” 

This was all Zitellasaid; but her mantling 
cheek, her faltering tones, and downcast air, 
told & great deal that even Valentine could not 
fail to see. 


He turned away sharply and walked through | 
the room, until Zitella's voice suddenly raised ; 


rought him back to her side. 

“Why did you disturb my life?” she cried, 
dn choking tones; ‘‘ but for your words I 
should not yesterday have refased to become 
tetrothed to Hermann. I should have thought 
of none but bim, and knowing, fearing nothing 
{ should have been perfectly happy.” 

“Poor child!” said Valentine, with deep 
and bitter self-reproach in his t@fies as he took 
one of the girl's small hands in his. 

Zitella broke into passionate weeping. 

«Yes, poor, poor Zitella!"’ she wailed be- 
4ween strangled sobs, “who has lost her old 
tife for ever, her green wood, her foster-mother, 
tier dreamless repose of heart, and all that 
made life dear,and Hermann,” she added, 
rearing her head with a gesture half fierce, 
4alf despairing, “‘ yes, even he is something 
to regret; so handsome, strong, and generous 
as be is.” 

** Zitella, why must you forfeit all this?” 

“Valentine spoke absently, for his thoughts 
wore absorbed in the lovely face, which now 
flashed with scorn at his lack of comprehen- 
ston. 

“ Coald I go back to those whom I have be- 
grayed for your sake, or could I leave you to 
fall by the hand of Hermann, who, haviog 
€earned that you leave this town to-night has 
‘planned to take your life as you ride all an- 


- ewapecting along the desert highway?” 
Valentine thought of the revolvers which | 


‘he always carried primed and loaded on his 
wersoh, and involantarily his hand 


cand grasped one of the weapons ; but reflecting | 


4hat it would probably have availed nothing 
sagainstan ambush, he felt that he owed his 
tife to Zitella’s devotion. 

“ How shall I repay you for this——”’ 

Bat Valentine's impetuous words were 
in‘errupted by Zitella, who started up asif she 
“nud been stung. Her slender form shivered 
iu the intensity of her scorn, as she stood 
“before her companion, and flashing her 
splendid dark eyes upon him, said in tones, 
‘whose haughty calmness seemed to chill her 
“mae they were uttered, 

*' Speak to others of reward, but not to me. 
“he service which I have rendered you can- 
“not be repaid with money!" 

** Zitella! '’ cried Valentine, in pained tones, 
*‘ you misunderstand. I did not speak to you 
of the reward which I should offer to a hire- 
Xing, but all you have done for me.” He 
paused, as if overcome by emotion, then 
fightly touching the shorn head went on 
gently, “Even this sacrifics alone was too 
ezeat.” 


“ He saw us speak toone | head drooped ‘ 
man’s gaze, “anywhere that Hermann can- , 


She cast her eyes on the ground, while 
= — —— her cheek. | ia 
“My ir will grow again, mur- 
mured, softly, “bat you—” she paused, and 
with an eloquent upward look, added earn- 
estly, ‘‘a dead friend can never be won back." 
Moved by an irresistible impulse Valentine 


brow; bat the act was scarcely accomplished 
ere Valentine recoiled in guilty terror, and 
gazing where his lips bh reased, fancied 
they left a crimson ineffaceable spot. 

“ Zcella, ask me to do something for you |” 
he a noticing the girl's livid 
cheek the strange gleam in lovely 
eyes. 


“Think kindly of Zitella,” was the reply, 


spoke; bat Valentine springing forward stood 
between her and her goa 

* Z:tella, child,” he asked, ‘‘ where are you 
going to?” 

*‘ Anywhere; I care not!" and the proud 
lower and lower beneath the 


not find me to avenge his betrayal, for 


him, and Iam so young,” she added, with a 
sob, “ life is still dear.’’ 
* Zitella, life shall be dear, as dear as I can 
make it.” 
Valentine forgot all his past now in the 
——_ tide of feelings which swept over 
is soul. 
“that I would be so base as to let you go 


have saved my life, and henceforth 


which was all the more beautifal for its 
boyish disguise. 
Bat Zitella drew herself away with feverish 


impatience, 
“No, no, let me go!” she exclaimed, 


ask, only let me go,"’ she added, 


koow nothing,” re 
he continued, ‘gees in my own past which 





sake abandoned your , and I mean to 

| take their place. Listen, my child,” he took 

j the girl's ve hand in his, “listen, while 

| I anfold plans which I have this moment 
e for your futare.”’ 

| . Gitella trembled, but did not withdraw her 

; hand, and Valentine went on. 

“Tae other day, Zitella, you wished for 
knowledge and power. Well, you shall have 
the first placed at once within your reach, that 

| is if you are willing to go to England——” 

“With you?” interrupted Zitella, raising 

| her ae for one swift, eager glance. 

| Valentine hesitated a moment, but at last 

, replied,— 

| “No, not with me, Bat as my ward you 
would go to England witha friend of mine, a 

noble rig bey is on the eve of starting from 

Madrid. y Fitzroy,” continued Valentine, 

** would take you to gon te ete in 

} school, where you would a first- 

| ss beg ep is this, poe — 

the girl, in a sudden paroxysm . 

| flung herself on the ground at eo 

; panion’s feet. 

“Oh, I cannot go! 

| 

} 

' 

} 

i 





I cannot leave you!”’ 
came in wild, broken utterances from the 
prostrate form on the floor, ‘I have sacri. 
ficed all for you. Let me stay here, anywhere 
by your side.” 


Poor Valentine! The moments which fol- 


lowed were cracl. His heart and brain ached 
from the fierce conflict. He believed that this 
child loved him with such love as none had 
; given before or would ever give him. Bat 
what an infamous scoundrel he would be to 
repay her self-sacrifiving devotion by taking 
advantage of her innocence, and all that was 


stooped and imprinted a kiss on the girl's | sid 





and the girl moved towards the door as she, 


“Did you think,” he continued, | 
forth unprotected and alone? No, o you 
yours 


be my care. No father or brother could be, 
more to you than I shall be,” he added, fer- | 
vently, as he drew towards himself the form | 


stretching out her hands with a gesture of | 
repulsion. ‘ You do not know, you must not, 
incoherently. | 
* Zitella, I will ask no questions, seek to, but he triumphed over the desire, and 
Valentine. “I have,” | away from his com 


you, @ child, cannot share; but youhavefor my | 





Once more Zitella’s face became all tender.| noblest in him awoke, He triumphed over 
soft | temptation, saying in gentle, but firm tones,— 


“ Zitella, my child, you know not what you 
ask. How should you? You know no! c 
nothing of the world,—so quick to see 80 
to judge——” 

“Let me stay with you,” sobbed Zitella. 
“*T care for nothing else so that Iam by your 

e.”" 

Valentine dared not look on the pleading face 
lest he should give way, but he rai the 

g girl and placed her tenderly in a 


“ Zitella,” he said, gently, ‘‘ you are but a 
child. You cannot’ understand. Heaven 
knows,” he added, bitterly, ‘how hard it is 
for me to refuse your innocent prayer, but did 
I grant it I should be doing you a wrong for 
which the world would punish you,” 

Zitella lifted her eyes and fixed them on 
Valentine's face with an air of wonderiag, 
innocent pain; then clasping her small hands 
she said, intreatingly,— 

“ Leave mea moment or two. Go to the 
farther end of the room and stand where I 
cannot see you. When I want you again I 
will call you.” 


whether you speak or not, he will know that, Valentine was prompt to obey this strange 
it was Zitella who snatched his prize from | i 


behest. He walked to she high, barred win- 
dow and stood looking down into the narrow, 


| gloomy street in which there was scarcely a 


person to be seen. 

His heart was heavy with the forecast of 
evil, his brow marked with the scourge of an 
irretrievable past, but as he almo:3t cursed the 
fate which had brought him across Zitella's 

th the sound of his name softly breathed 
Fedught him back to the girl's side. 

He took her hand and ing into her face 
saw that in the last few moments some great 
change had occurred. She was quite calm 
and com now, and the eyes which met 
his were tearless. 

**T know now,” she said, softly, ‘‘how noble 
you were to refuse my prayer. I will obey 
your every command, go where ever you bid 
me.” 

She looked so lovely as she uttered these 
words that Valentine could scarcely refrain 
from pressing his lips once more to her brow, 


anion, said in tones that 
sounded very cold and business-like in his own 


ears,— 

“If you are willing to go, Zitella, there is no 
time to be lost, for we have a two days’ journey 
to Madrid, and I know that Lady Fitzroy 


starts at once for En Son 
“I cannot go like this,” and Zitella blushed 
dee 2 hw she looked down at her disguise, 
tine ht a moment, then - 


ted that he should leave Zitella wi 
d doors, so that she should be safe and 
free from all intruders, while he went forth to 
murchase some garments suitable for her 


Zivella acquiesced more by Icoks than words, 
and having made his charge for the time being 
a captive, Valentine left man Valence in 
charge, with injanctions to admit no visitor on 
any t+ whatever, and sallied forth on an 
expedition which was altogether new to him. 

ihe resources of the town being slender, 
Valentine found much difficulty in procuring 
such garments as would be suitable to a young 
lady of rank, for it was the Englishman's 
intention to pass Zitella off as the orphaned 
daughter of one Ferdinand de Leon, a friend 
of his lately deceased. 

At length, having a suitable and 
somewhat costly ottfis for his supposed ward, 
Vulentine returned, and softly unlocking the 
door of his private apartment, entered, and 
found Zitella, fast asleep in a wide, low chair. 

Though time was precious, he would not 
wake her ; bat, stealing with noiseless ~ to 
her side, stood as the minates fleeted by 
gazing on that lovely face, the long, jet 

hes of sealed lids sweeping a cheek wi 
contrasted well with. the crimson velvet 
cushion on which the slamberer’s head was 
reclining. 
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At length a noise on the corridor roused 
Zitella from her slamber, and, starting up, 
she gazed at Valentine with eyes in which for 
@ moment there was no gleam of recognition. 

‘*T have brought you some garments,” said 
Valentine, in gentle tones. ‘I will go and see 
about a travelling carriage while you equip 
yourself,” he added; and then, assuring the 
gitl that there was no time to be lost, 
with a few more words the young man 
retired, locking the door as before ; but when 
on returning after some time. he found 
recognition most difficalt, for Zitella looked 
not only indescribably lovely, bat altogether 
different from her former self in a rich velvet 
Gress and black lace mantills. 

When the first stages of the journey were 

-over, Valentine hired a female attendant for 
his ward. 
The woman was middle.aged, and having 
‘amet with ead reverses, looked on her engage- 
ment to Donna Zitella de Leon as a special 
stroke of fortune. 

She accepted without question the story 
that Donna Zitella’s former maid had suo. 
cumbed to sudden illness on the road ; and «0, 
with well.veiled triumph, the gipsy girl bade 
farewell for ever to her former identity. 

At Madrid the party found Lady Fitzroy, a 
stately bigh-bred Englishwoman, who received 
Valentine Eyre very cordially, and for his 
sake condescended to smile, though icily, on 
Zitella; bat when Valentine, not without 
secret pangs of conscience, had announced 
that his ward was the child of Don Ferdinani 
de Leon, her ladyship, who loved noble names, 
became very ial to the gipsy girl, and when 
Valentine asked her as a favour to escort Zi- 
tella to England Lady Fitzroy was prompt to 
declare that the pleasure was all on her side. 

The child knows nothing,” whispered 
Valentine, aside. ‘' Her father has been guilty 
of culpable neglect towards his only child,” 
continued the young man, wishing to account 
for Zitella’s ignorance, which he knew the 
woman of the world would speedily discover. 

“* With that lovely face ignorance is pardon- 
able,’’ replied Lady Fitzroy, as she glanced at 
Zitella through her gold-rimmed eye-glasser. 
“‘ The girl is most distinguée,"” she continued, 
‘Cando young, only a child.» Depend upon it 
she +e grow into a par woman.” a 

“You are very gracious to say so," repli 
Valentine, feeling more seadiiann inion 
than ever at the fraud which he had practised. 
Her ladyship would draw in her skirts to save 
them from contact with a vagrant, was the 
young man’s bitter thought. 

Having arranged everything for Zitella, 
Valentine was anxious to take hi 
but Lady Fitzroy would not hear of this. 

“ We start ina few hours,” she asid, “but 
first there will be a repast of some kind, and 
im that you must join us. What, you want 
still to ran away? Well, this is very traitor- 
ous to our old friendship, when I owe you so 
much too for the pleasure which you have 
brought me in the companionship of this 
charming child.” 

Valentine’s cheek flushed, and he was about 
te utter some hasty protest when he was 
checked by the entrance of a servant, who 
announced that dinner was waiting in the ad- 
joining room. 

Valentine had then no choice but to offer 
his arm to his hostess, and as they li 





though he steadily avoided meeting their 
glance, that Zitella’s eyes had been swiftly 
raised to his 


Then, with his eyes on his plate, he replied 
to Lady Fitzroy’s remark with these careless 


“* Celia, my wife, is quite well, and I trust 
happy; but she is devoted to Cemema, while 
I'’—with a short laugh—‘‘am by nature a 
v $1” 

‘“‘ Like your father!” rejoined Lady Fitz- 
roy; “but ‘I hear he is greatly changed from 
the days in which I knew him. Then he was 
& thorough Bohemian ; but you eat nothing, 
Mr. Eyre. Will you not be induced to take a 
little melon ?”’ 

And so the conversation was once more 
pew | steered into harmless and pleasant 
channels. 


The moment of parting had come, and was 
passed, and as Valentine lingered on the 
ateps of the villa near Madrid, listening to the 
last roll of Lady Fitzroy’s carriage wheels 
Zitella raised her eyes to the face of ber 
companion, whom she addressed for the first 
time, and in very intelligible Spanish,— 

“Mr. Eyre did not tell me that he was 
married.. It is true,” this was added after a 
pause, * that I have not known him long.” 

Lady Fitzroy looked thoughffally at the 
girl, whose musical voice finished the charm 
which her loveliness had already 


“Valentine Eyre bas a peculiar disposi- eage 


tion,’’ said Lady Fitzroy, at last, “‘and I 
fancy his marriage was not happy. It was 
never made very clear, but I heard some story 
of a ceremony having been performed in haste 
by the death bed of his uncle Don Juan de 
Nunaz, and, I suppose, having married his 
couria in haste, he bas naturally repented at 
leisure; but with all his faults,’’ added Lady 
Fitzroy, “kindly Valentine Eyre is really 
noble, and I am sorry if his life has been 
spoiled.” 

Zitella looked out of the carriage window 
with some remark on the beauty of the 
scenery through which they were passing. 

She had no desire to pursue the subject of 
Valentine Eyre any further, and Lady Fitz- 
roy could not help wondering at this indiffer- 
ence. She had unfavourably impressed 
by the coldness of the girl’s farewell to her 
guardian. © f 

It was strange to see a southern nature so 

i , she thought, but Zitella was 
something more than nless, she was 
sullen, though in a way which did not inter. 
fere. with her power of fascination, and lovely 
as were her eyes, there wasa fitfal and danger. 
ous gleam in them which made her compani( u 


uncomfortable. 

Those looked formed to use a stileti 
as I sho @ needle, was her ladyship\ 
inward comment as she looked down at thi 
hands which lay in Zitella’s lap. 

Meanwhile, Valentine, lingering still where 
his friends had left him, heard the lost 


carriage wheels rezlaced by the swift approach be 


of horse's feet. 

With the sound came a swift presentiment 
of ill, and the Englishman listened anxiously 
until a horseman appearing in the avenue 
gained his side in a few moments. 

“ Mr. Valentine Eyre?” 

And ‘Valentine stretobed 

tine ed eagerly to grasp 
the missive which the horseman eagerly 
tendered, 


In an instant the seal was broken, an¢ 
Valentine had read the few lines inclosed. 

“Your wife’s hours are numbered. If you 
would not be too late lose no time in coming!" 

With a livid cheek and heayily Sealed 
brow, Valentine rushed iato the house oryio 
hoarsely,—‘‘ Good Heaven! What have 
done! My wife! Valence, my horse without 
& moment's delay!” 

There were a dozen to obey the call, and 


soon Valentine was in his saddle, and the fleet 
limbs, of his steed had left the capital far 


“(To be continued.) 


behind. 








THE SECRET WHICH 
PARTED THEM. 


—0O— 


CHAPTER XL. 


Lroxt upon his return to town found a 
letter asking him to dine at the Earl's mansion 
in Mayfair, written by the Viscount. He said 
nothing else whatever, and the artist sent a 
messenger with an answer to say he would be 
there at the hour appointed. 

The Earl was notin the drawing-room at the 
time of his arrival. In fact, he was rather 
early, and Lady Winifred only was in the 
room, and she came towards him with so bright 
and glad a lock that it was reflected upon his 
face also. 

“Iam co glad you are back! We quite 
missed your dropping in !” she said. 

She might have changed the we forI; bat 
maidenly reserve forbade. 

“Is would be very pleasant to think one 
could be missed,’ he replied, his dark eyes 
resting upon her softly. 

Her hand lingered in his just a little longer 
than was conventional. A sweet, wild rose 
hue crept into her cheeks, and a tender light 
into her eyes as she raised them shyly to his. 
Then the Viscount entered and began his 
© inquiries. 

* Well! did you see Lady Constance?” he 
asked, ‘‘ and did you gain the release from my 
promise?" 

** Yes, you are to do what you consider best 
for yourself. Her ladyship is a grand woman ; 
onecan bat admire her calm pride, and the 
way she stands quietly upon herown merits,not 
displaying them, but just keeping the accusing 
world at arm’s length, with no show of temper 
or excitement,” 

“Oh! I am so glad that dear Lady Con- 
stance is alive; but how sad she must be!” 
said Lady Winifred, who looked charming, 
dressed in a costume of pale pink trimmed 
— white lace. ‘‘How I wish I could see 

er.’’ é 
“Yes, she is undoubtedly sad; but perhaps 
by-and-by we shall be able to persuade her to 
receive her friends. That would do her good." 

“I shall go to Vivian the first thing to- 
morrow morning, and have it ont. You need 
not look at Winny, dear boy, she*is nobody. 
And now about yourself. I have ascertained 
one thing, viz , that my Uacle Richard, who 
was then Viscount Venwood, did fall in love 
with a Miss Angelo, who was then companion 
to Lady Caithness; but that is all I can learn 
at presert.”’ 

** My mother !” exclaimed Leoni, excitedly. 
“ Then this would account for my likeness to 
your family, and, Lady Winifred, we should 
be cousins |” 

“ Bhould we?” asked the girl, brightly. 
“ Why, of course we should, and that would 

very, very nice; bat, Stirling, I thought 
father said to-night that Unole Richard did 
not marry?” 

The Viscount made no reply. His dark 
eyes were fixed upon the ground. 

Leoni Angelo turned pale, and there was a 
painfal paase, Then Lady Winifred laid her 
hand upon the artist's arm, 

* J accept you as my cousin,” she said, very 


ye 
Her action seemed to touch him inexpressi- 
bly. Hecovered the small hand with his own 
for @ brief space of time. 
** Heaven bless you, Lady Winifred!" he 


answered, very low. 

“And J accept you, too!" struck in the 
Viscount. “ Uncle Richard and your mother 
i I am truly sorry for them 

Leoni’s lips moved to frame words; but he 
could not press the question of the 
then before Lady Winifred, and yet he felt 
sure of his mother’s honour and purity. For. 
tunately the entrance of the Oountess broke 


the painfal pause, 
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She was very pleased to see Leoni, and 
broached to him the subject of the it. 

“TIT will do it for you with the greatest 
pleagmre, as a friend,” he replied, cordially ; 
‘‘but I bave refused all orders for portraits, 
When would youlike the first sitting, Lady 
Douglas? Shall Icome to you, or would you 
prefer to visit my studio?” 
one glance at her daughter's face decided 

‘* Suppose we go to you,” ehesaid. ‘ Ié will 
take up less of your valuable time; and since 
you are so very kind, you see we ought to 
coneider that. Moreover, if the trnth must be 
told, Wipny end I have rather a desire‘ to see 
your pictures.” 

“Yon will find a very flattering one of 
yourself there, young lady!” laughed the 
Viscount, 

A vivid blush swept over Winifred’s cheeks. 
Is meade her glad te think that Leoni had 
thought of her when absept, and actually 
made @ picture of her. The gong sounded for 
dinner, and the Earl of Donglas entered 
with much stateliness of manner. He started 
violently as bis eyes met these of Leoni 
Angelo, 

The young mar might have been his brother 
Riehard come back from the dead, so asteniah- 
ing was the likeness. The hand which he ex- 
tended to the artist trembled; and his son, 
looking on, saw it, and noted his extreme 
egitation. Whether his brother had married 
or no, be did not for one moment doubs ‘but 
that this washisson. He could not pull him- 
eelf together at all, 

Fe: twenty-five years nearly he had been 
the acknowledged Eaxl.ot Donglas, andif by 
any shenee his. brotber had falfilled that 
threats and married withont hisfather's know- 
ledge or consent, what then ? 

Great drops sprang to his brow at the 
thought, To lose his wealth and «position 
wonld be to him .the acme of agony. To his 
proud aatare to be pointed at as a usurper, 
and j® dethrened moxerch, would be more 
than, ke conld beag. 

He-eonld eatnething. He could not talk. 

The courses passed him one by one. He 
had not the nerye left even to hide» his/ex- 
cited feelings, , 

He could soareely nermove chisieyes from 
Leoni’s, handsome .face, Tee ‘servants 
wondéred at their master, and his family 
noted his strained manner with apprehension. 
They were sil afraid he -was going tovbe ill, 
he, looked so malike) bimeelf. And he ever 
kept repeating that momentous.question to 
bimeell, 

Ii his. brother Richard had married! Tt 


the shock which caused his father's death:had» 


been the breaking to bim of.this sews, ofithe 
double, news peraaps.ef the marriage ani 
the birth of thisjson,; what then? And how was 
ig all to be proved? 

Tae Earl know:Jittle or nothing of «what 


had taken plice that.evening. Those words: 


rang.in his ears.tothe exclusion of all.cther 
thoughts. 

He had an oppressing consciousness that 
his brother Righard's voice was-speaking, and 
that his face wag befere. bimy » The» Viscount 
and Leoni had hus little opportunity for con- 
verpeeren that night, but he arranged to call 

or 

they should go ¢ogethes tosee Colonel Vivien 
and Count Angelo, and be back to receive tlie 
Countess of Doaglas and Lady Winifred by 
noon. 

As soon as Leouvi had taken hiasdepartnre 
the Eari beckoned, hisson-into his atndy,-t1d 
having locked the door stood-facinghim: 

“ Wydid you not tell me?” be\ mosacd, 
‘“Why.cid you subject me $0 sich s.ehecak, 
suchen erdeal? Odo! what I have anffared 
to-night!” 

‘Do youknow whet if means to us if my 
brother Richard did marry?’ 

“Bat you said he did not, tathar *’ replied 
the Visconnt, 

“I did—l did, bat bow oan I tell? \He 
might—he might. Men in love do. very 


eoni the following morning early and that: 





strange, very wild and insane things. He 
may have married, and if so——~’’ 

He broke off suddenly, his eyes filledewith 
an agony of apprehension. 

“If my Uncle Richard did marry, this 
house belongs to Leoni Angelo, and not to-you. 
The title which you have borne so many years 
is his, not yours. You have never been entitled 
to more than a younger son’s portion; and, if 
Leoni chooses to demand it, I imagine he-could 
make yon refund his money which you have 
spent for so many years; but he seeme a 
good-hearted fellow, and he would, I am eure, 
makeno each demand. And more, up to the 
present time, I am certain he has not the 
remotest idea of the vastness of the importance, 
both to bim and to us, of knowing: the un- 
varnished truth.” 

“He wishes to prove the marriage for the 
satisfaction of bis ancienf kinsman, Count 
Angelo, whose heir he ie, and to prove his 
mother, whom he loved very dearly, a blameless 
woman.” 

The expression in the Eatl's eyes changed 
and grew evil, 

He grasped bis son by the arm in a vice-like 


grasp. 

‘Stirling, must be ever learn the trath?” 
be asked. 

* Great “Heaven!” cried the Viscount, *' is 
it the truth?” 

‘‘No, no, I know nothing.” retorted the 
Earl, hastily; “I swear it! Batthe likeness 
—the face—the voice—the figure! There is 
no question but that he is Richard's son. If 
there was-no marriege, I would be kind to him 
for my brother's sake.” 

‘\{ sée,” eaid the Visconnt, almost ‘bitterly. 
“And if there was a marriage youewould 
his enemy?” . 

“No, I should. expect him “to-be . hind to 


us. 

‘* What do you mean by being kind?" 

“You say he will inherit from his unele. 
Italy is bie country. Lethim stay there, I 
will pay him what he pleases to keep silence.” 

‘“ Father!” aloost shrieked the Viscount; 
‘* you ‘propose such a thing! you, a Dovglas! 
No; right ‘is right, and wrong is wrong. If 
Leoni Angelo is Earl of Donglas, the Earl of 
Douglas we muat acknowledge him, no matter 
what the pain to ue!" © 

He seemed to shrivel and grow into an old 
marat hig son’s words. 

He shivered, and his teeth chattered in his 
head. Hissteps were uneven. He tottered to 
& ohwit by the table, and let his head fall pon 
hisvbands. ' : 

The Viscount wae shocked, : 

The terrible change in his futher touched 
his pity. x 

as it possible that this abject, ‘broken 
old man, who was ‘proposivg a dishonourable 
bine of conduct, could be Kis proud favher? 
It seemed well-nigh incredible, ©°” R 

‘'Pather,” said the son; in ‘an’ earrest-and 
ringing voice, * let us be'men! If neither you 
nor I can be the Earl of Douglas’we oan both 
keep the honour of our family untarnithed, 
end be proad of oar name as ever!” 


CHAPTER.AEE, 
Eanty the following morning Viséount Ven- 


wood walked into the studio of Leoni Angelo, | 


only to find snother visito® thére ‘before: bim, 
Count Angelo was sitting in a low @hair, 
lietening with-ettentive interest to' the stor. 
of Lady Constanoe,; and also6t his own 
that in ¢hs proud: Douglases he had his 
oven ‘relations, - Hot at 

It -~was at this jancture that the’ Viseount 
entered, and the Count simply stared at Him 
in surprite: / LAE TROS 

*“Oiello 1" he orie€:. “Can there be “any 
donbt? You two might be brothers?” 

“Nay; bat we may be cousins Psa id Leoni 
brightly. “ Conant, lef me introface-you to 
the Viscount Verwood. 1 believe my father 
was the lart Viscount; but I do not know how 
is’ is to be proved. “And ‘this,” continued 





eel 


Leoni, turning to the picture, “ ie Lady Wini- 
red, the Viecount’s sister, ® kind and gentle 
friend of mine.’’ 

“ She is like you too, Leoni. What a sweet 
face it is. If 1 were a young man instead of 
an old one, I won!id nos:pass thas by.” 

‘Mr. Angelo,” said the Viscount, pale and 
deterneined, ‘‘if you are the legiticaate sen of 
my uncle Rickard my sister is not Lady 
Winifred, nor am I Viscount Venwood, nor 
can my father ever atyle himself the Earl ef 
Douglas again! My uncle Richard was his 
father's eldest son, and his eldest son would 
inherit the title and the bulk of the property ; 
it would not have tohis ‘brother had 
uncle Richard been known to have married 
and tobe a father.'’ 

Tf I had been born after his death?” 
asked Leoni, eagerly. 

‘It would make no difference at ail, you 
wonld still inherit. Tbe trath may as well 
be spoken out bravely and at once. H you 
can prove the marriage, you and not my 
father are:‘the Earl of Douglas.” 

A flood of feelings rushed over the artist's 
face, teo numerous to fathom, and after a 
long pause he spoke again. 

“Tf my proving the marriage will bring 
harm to you all, then I will keep silence for 
ever!’’ he cried. ‘I ‘have not too many 
real friends, and. Lady Winifred haa been 
more than kind to me. _How.conid I so repay 
her?” 

‘“‘ Your words of unselfishness) have made 
friend of ‘me, at any orate,’ said Stirling 
Douglas; “ but I would not accept any such 
sacrifice at your hands. As Issid to my 
father last night,if -you are the Harl, the 
Earl you must-be. asknowledged, at whatever 
cost, -And now, what about Colonel Vivian ? 
L will go alone, af the:Count thinks of remain- 
ing long:”’ . if 

“7! I am going ‘back at-oncs,” said th > 
old Roman nobleman, ‘‘and we may as wed) 
go together. I have heard Colonel Vivian's 
accusation against «you, and I have heard of 
your denial of i¢-from Leoni here; and.I want 
to¢elicoyou.tbat Lao.mot believe one word of 
it. Beom what I:ece I should fancy the 
Colonel has given way to jealousy until he is 
scarcely sane, | If he could be reconciled to 
his wife he might gstover it, but apart from 
her never!" < ’ 

found the soldier pacing the room. at 
the hotel, like! a wild beast in aiscage. A fit: 
of extreme restlesencys seemed to be upon 
him—his eyes were: large and- filled with a 
strange, fierce lights: de 

When theithree entered the room sogether 
Colonel Viviem glared at them. eo 

“Tl am sarpriséd, Count, to see yan in such 
company," he remarked severely; then 
advanced tothe Viscqunt with a lowering. 
sapect, and a movement of his powarfyl right 
hand,as thong he longed to be at:hia 

« §0;”’ he ctied, “ yowhave: ventured here, 
hevei you? “Perhaps -you: thiak: that:Count: 
Angelo’s white ‘hairs \will-protect you; but 
you are wrong, We have méfiadolast,.ando 
only oné-ot ae shall leaveithis toom sitive. I 
have waited Jong enough for this: day; and 
nowit hawcome”) = ats: 

** i3 j? aids thet’ Viscount,: 
calmly, ‘you are wasting fine langueze, In 
Hetiven's name, what reason — you or I to 
thirst.for one another's blood:?’’- ° nN 

* You ask that ?: -You4”’ eried the Colonel, 
in bitter scorn. ‘Yue, whobave biightedamy 
life! ‘You, who ‘pobbed: mg: of «oy wife's love,” 
who have sve Jatély been whispering ‘you. 
foul adudiration end ee err me 
pure-ears—and ask why inef-for your 
bloed } Ay! sand Jwill have ifvitoo F*<and 
Colonel Vivian — a spring kes geyther 
upon his sa enemy," © ents mx 

‘adenbarns aide him imaomoment. 

oe@tuy;’ be. eaid, “ you two: mmmétchear one 
another out before you proceed to-auyeueh 


extremities.” °° e083. 618 COs 
-* Toni isright;” brake in the Couats “It 

is for'the Viscount to defend bimeelf.”) 
4t Bhawe no defence whatever!to«make,” -re~ 
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plied he, with ereck head. ‘The Qolonel’s 
accusation is the wgost wicked and cruel lio 
that ever was invented to destroy the peace 
of an innocent man and woman.” 

The two men stood gazing at one gnother— 
a fet eo That of a e one fierce, venge- 

other speaking of 
timo 7 pie 

You. dare assert that yon never cared for 
her or tried to supplant me?’’ shouted the 
Colonel. 

“Dare is not in my dictionary, Colonel 
Vivian. I dare do anything which any other 
honest man might do, And I certainly assert 
that I never cared for Lady Co pense Vivian 
except as a friend—and a very hn friend she 
has always been to a al 

“Hon never wrote love-letters to her?” in- 
quire ay yiouel, poor: ks of 
course not. You are, in fact, quite the type 
of hat most despised ot deepicabe peo | 
ne g young man who died. You have 
robbed me of my wife and home, and yat you 
have done nothing !” 

“Your statement is at Jagt correct,” re- 
turned the Viscount, ogidly, “7 have dope 
nothing !” . 

.Fariougly Colonel Vivian .jore at bis inner 
pocket and produced aletter. — 

Whose writing is that?” oried the soldier, 
trjumphantly. 

‘Tt is mine.” 

«To —— is it addressed?” 

To Lady Copstance Vivian.” 

With fingers trembling, With 
yey letter forth—and handed it to Count 


elo. 
Tecnt, you, have come here to be a judge. 

Count, kindly read that through. Yon have 

heard Viscount Venwood admit his own hand- 
i ” 





wr. 5 . 
“Count Angelo took the letter, apd haying | 


read it to the end looked ores#fallen. 
The Colonel i 
smiled as he perused it. His sharp wits had 
seized upon the. situatiqn at once. He. bad 
not heard Lady Constance’s story of the gorne 
Beate ie ae 
‘Yes ve read it,” he said, ‘and now 
I think the person who has the most ks 


placed the paper in the"Viseonnt’s hand. 

An angry flush swept over the yourg man’s 
dark face. a 

‘‘How did you come into unlawfal pos- 
sesgion of ship letter?’ he agked, wrashfally. 

“Tentrusted it to Lady Constance’s care, 
and my dear girl replied to it, and certainly 
ee told me that it had not reached her 

ands. Were you, madman enougk to ima- 
gine that because ‘that Metter me your 
wife's keeping that it was written to her 2. I 
should have ‘thought you had 400. mpoh 
“Colonel Viviag had placed upon , 

olen iay: two pistols 

the table ostentatioualy while the. Viscount 
was reading the letter. 

“ Pcor Stella !¥ ured the young man, 
‘and all this time I believed she had-zecsived 
my letter cafely.”’ 


_ ‘He seemed to bave forgotten that: these 
were onlookers, in bis regret for his'darling’s » 


disappointment, ° 

A heavy hand was Jaid upon his arm, 

“Stella! repeated Oolonel Vivian, ‘his 
eyes fixed upon the Viscount’s' face. ‘* What 
are you saying, man? Do you mean to tell 
me that this letter was-addressed to her, and 
notto my wife?” — 

‘* Undoubtedly it was written to Misa 
Eustace. I bave been engeged to her far 
years, I loyesher with allomy “heart-and my 
one desire ie to makecher, my { 
engagement has not been permitted by cither 
her father ox mine; but Lady Constance was 
& friend to us, aud eonveyedoor letters, °I 
capelade you stole #his one from her ;"’ ended 


thes¥iesount sm ea 

‘There is only one thing left fer you to do. ” 
Take it to Miss Eustace, and tall ber why 

it never reached her before, and ark her 

pardon for malijning her ‘lover both to:cher 


itation he |} 


then gave it to Leoni, who | 


$ to. 


it should do so,” and without permission he | 


wife. Oar: 


and her father,’ and withont another 
word the Viscount walked with firm steps 
from the room, 

“Colonel Vivian, I :mps$ wish you good- 
mc said the Cognt, with utmost polisepeps. 
“I am going tp take up my abode wit 
Leonifrom now,” and he followad the Vigcount. 
Leoni hesitated, then steppad forward. . 

‘“‘ Yon remember.my golden dream?’ he said, 
eagneatly. ‘‘ Weil, Ido not believe Lady Con- 
stance a lesg noble woman simply because she 
ig beyond my reach. Acknowledge your error 
to her, confess your sorrow, and leave the 
rest to her.’’ 

Colonel Vivian looked up eggerly, but Legni 
too was gane, He was alone. Tearc—veritable 
tears of remorge—rushed to his eyes, great robs 
rose to his throat. Phisstreng man wept like a 
obild, and there is .no more. painful sight than 
to age & strong Man sob. 

ter. time the storm pagged by, and he 
ordered a brougbam ronnd. He kuaw he 
wes noé fit to be seen, and he thought he 
weuld be leas noticed ip thig close Yehicle. He 
meant to.abey Viscount Vemwpad. 

He. drave to see Stella Huatgap, and fonad 
that she was. aware that Lady Constance had 
lost thpt Jester, and she wag muah shocked to 
learn-all-the tguth from Gelone} Vivian. 

* Oh! haw I wigh I had Apowa phous is,” 
she cried. ‘4Qne word of mine wonid have 


friend, and now itia toodate,’ and tears 
rolled down ker checks, = 

‘\ No, dear, Migs Loptace, it ig not too late,”’ 
he murmured, with agitation. 

‘My ill used wife, is.aiive, and.is in North 
Wales. .I..am going to her at ance, and I 
want your permigsion to tell her. that you 
hayedorgiven me. Lam content to. leave the 
reat-to her. Lf the cengxosity of ber nature 
haa not become embittered by injustice and 
| Bakiadnese, she will forgive,.bas shonld abe 
turn from the man who.hasao eraelly wron,ed 
her faiz name, who can wender? NotI, aud 
1 must bear my. puvishment.as beat I can,’’ 

‘‘ She will not taxa, from you,” whispered 
Stella, ‘Sand you may. tell her that forgive.” 


ae. ae 
OHAPTER XLE. 


Bo onge ageing Gajonel Vivian was jraveiling 

' to Lilanrocken Bay, ia .a very different mcooa 
to any he had been in since..he had apoused 
his wife, and paried from her, 90 lony ago, He 

_ was, bumble and sybdued. Hig jeslousy was 
lying den@ ati his feet with bis unjust anger. 

| - He kad now nothing but. genkioness and re- 

| gret im bis heast, and a tender yearning to- 
wards the wife ha had so ivjured. -He did not 
now walk tothe Bey. He was in-haste to see 
Conafanece,. }He found ® tsap avd fast horse, 
and was whizled over to thas picturesque 

_ little fisher village.aa qniokly.as posable, 

' He was ehaked with agifasion av he incared 

: the cottege,iaad, jamping dows, ho paid the 

man and bade him return, while.ke walked on 





, alone. 
| Again-he shistedthe fence with italuxayiant 
shruba end dvergreans. 

Thene.was: ne s0undnen—no levers’ voicas 
to distract his tontared mind; but the gate 
. leading to the. shore was open. He looked in 

at the besatifally kept garden. It seemed 


to him Paradise, fromiwhich be was right!y:, 


shut out by reanonvof! his eiun—bis sin agui4js: 
his puresminged wife, whose hononor be. had 
stained with his own black thoyghia. 

All at once he forgot the garden and Para. 
dise, evencshiaicmn sins oe wee drawn by an 
irresigtible power, and he tuaned slowly, as 
one exposed to mesmetic imfloence,and there 
he saw his vile s gaia. 

She waa standing elese.to. the water's edge, 
apparently watohing.the setting sun, with the 
glow from the weetera sky in a glory upon the 
sweet sad face. | “ 

It was the old Constance, and yet a new 
Constance; the. fives bad done their work, had 
refined the golden heart. 

It .was:a atiiband. beautifal afternoer, with 


averted all thia troyble from my poor dean, 


} 
! 
} 
i 


the first suspicion of chill in the September 
ix, the first touch of the rich tinta of autumn 
ppon the trees. 

Bat although Lady Constance seemed to be 
intent on the sun god's glory, her eyes were 
really downcast, and she was thinking—think- 
ing deeply of the past, of her husband’s fault, 
not harshly, but regretfuliy. 

A hymn came through the still air from one 
of she fishermen’s cats,— 


‘Eternal Father, strong to save.” 


She had taught the fisherman’s children 
herself to sing it, but now it seemed to bring 
& Mmegsage to her, and the words of the hymn 
became interwoven with ker thoughts like a 
bright golden thread. 

What must we every one appear in the 
sight of that strong and eternal Father against 
whom we were sinning every day ? 

Her hands were clasped together. She mada 
a really beautiful picture in her saintly mood, 
with her angelic face and attitude, and the 
glory upon her face and hair. 

He, her husband, felt the power of her 
beauty ; it intoxicated him liké new wino, and 
ran like fire in bis veins. 

His pulses beat wildly—so wildly. His 
great eyes shone with a bright eager light. 
The beacon of hope was alight and leading 
bia on, 

For a time he dared not move. He seemed 
to foar les} he might drive away the bright 
Vigion, 

Then she heard a, footstep behind her, and 
surely she knew the step, for the sweet, ead, 
white face grew rosy red, then paled to white 
again, a8 white as a stately aununciation lily ; 
but she neither moved nor stirred, nor uitered 
apy sound. 

A voice broke throngh the silence, a men’s 
voice, pleading as for Ife, and a man’sstroag 
arm was abont her slender waist, and after a 
time the fishermen’s wives besan to watch 
them, and to make their wondering remarks; 
for the good Jady, good as she was, had laid 
her head to rest upon the stranger's breags, 
and they conld not understand it at all! 


. * - * * 


Tt was just as great a nine days’ wonder 
when Colonel and Lady Constance Vivian 
resarned to their place in society as when 
they deserted it; but they were too happy to 
care what anyone clse said and did, and they 
were anxious for the happiness of their friends 
also, who had joyed and eorrowed with and 
through them, 

Lepni was.now one of their greatest friends, 
and Lady Winifred met bim constantly at 
their house. 

Whether the Baril knew it no one could 
rake ont, He had been like a man in » dream 
ever since Leoni had dined at his house, and 
neither approved of nor objected to.any thing. 

Lady Constance saw fram the first how 
Winny laved the artiat, and datermined to 
he!p on the match, and did go. as only a clever 
woman can. It reqniras both tact.and ability 
to bes euccessfal match-makez, and ths 
Colonel’s wife had both, 

One day she opened a cabinet containing 
papers of her dead mother’s, and there she 
raw ions packet marked with the name of 
‘‘ Meris Angelo.’ This she opened and read 
from beginning to end. It was the whole 
aesount of her ‘‘co.apsnian'’s’’ engagement 
and marriage, and there was with it a lester 
in}e clear Italian “hand, written in loving 
terms, telling of tha birth cf her baby boy 
Leeonj; and there, too, was the certificate of 
ber marriage with Richard, Viseonnt Ven- 
wood, 

That heart broken. letter told how her 
bnsband's father had seen her; and alshough 
he belisved her only engaged to his son, he 
bad-heaped such bitter reproaches upon her 
for ruining his prospects in life, that he had 
driven her from England;and goon 2ster the 
birth of ber boy she read of the tragic.end of 
her husband in an English paper, and made 





upher mind never again to trouble the proud 
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Dougiases, and in this letter she bade Lad 
Caithness farewell, thinking it better to 
with Eogland altogether, so as to keep her son 
from the knowledge of his father’s people. 
Stella Eustace came in and found her still 
gazing at the finished letter. 

‘Qh, Stella!” she said, “the mystery of 
Leoni is cleared up at last, and I wish it were 


. in any other way, for your sake.” 


Tae marriage certificate was lying open u 
éhe teble. ~ a et 

“I see,” returned the girl, “‘and Constance, 
Gear, don’t be sorry. Stirling and I have 
often talked of it, and have thought it would 
probably end like this, and I don’t mind at all. 
All I want is to be his wife, and I shall be 
quite as content as Mrs. Stirling Douglas as 
Oountess,” 


=*I suppose I had better give this to Mr. 


* Angelo?” continued Lady Constance, “' it con- 


cerns him most,” 
“ Not if you wish him to gain his rightfal 


“place in the world. He would put the certi- 


Gioate behind the fire!” 

“'I believe you are right, Stella, Winifred 
will be Countess in your stead!” 

<I think so too,” said the girl with a smile. 
“I bave seen it coming on for a long time, and 
= will make a better Countess than I should 

° 

‘The Viscount did not flinch one bit. He 
himeelf took the data to his father, and told 
him what it all was. 

“When he had ended, his father irritably and 
feebly bade him leave him, and he would look 
over the things himself, And apparently he 
id look over them. 

No one liked to disturb him ; bat at length 
this wife's gentle pity overcame her prudence. 
She opened the door. the lamp still burned 
apon the table, and the papers were scattered 
about, Her husband sat staring at them. 

She spoke to him, but he did not answer. 
She advanced into the room, and as she saw 
hia face, saw his eyes, an expression of horror 
filled her own. 
> laid her hand upon his; it was clay 
sold. 

Then she crept away, her cheeks scarcely 
leas o2!d and white than those of the dead 
man. She glided into the room, and beckoned 


her aon into the hall. 


‘* Why, mother, have you seen a ghost?” he 
aeked 


“Hash, my boy! don’t let Winny hear. 
Dhic news has killed your father, Stir!” 

Death is such a leveller ! 

Stirling Douglas, no longer Viscount Ven- 

, grew as pale as his mother. He had 
never loved his father with any deep devotion 
in life, but in death he was dear tohim. All 
the faults had been swept away in that hour. 
The virtues only rema ined. 

cm 7 * * 

I¢ was fifteen months after, and there was 
@ gathering at Sir John Eastace’s old home 
in the Midlands, where he had learnt to love 
Gwendoline io the past of long ago. 

And at that Christmas party were a num- 
ber of familiar faces in our life drama. First 
aud foremost there was the once Countess of 
Dongias, looking so young and handsome in 
ber widow's dreesthat it was almost impossible 
to believe her to be the mother of the tall 
young man who entered the room with a fair 
gicl at his side, both dressed in fur-trimmed 
garments, and he carrying a double burthen 
of skates. 

“$e you are running off with Stella to 
akate!” gaid Sir John Enatace, wickedly; 
«bat I don’t think you ever asked my per- 
aniasion, Douglas ! ” 

‘I wish, sir,” said Stirling, in a low, earnest 
voice, as he rested his hand upon his chair, 
“‘ that you woald let me run away with my 
dosr girl altogether!” 

“Qh, I dare say!” laughed the Baronet. 
“Bat # you carry off Stella, who is to take 
care of me in my old age, eh, young man? I 
have no mind to be left alone, I can tell you, 





good grace. Goon. I dare say your mother 
and I can do without you.” 

The young folks obeyed him quickly, and 
Sir John took Mrs. Douglas’ hand, and led 
her to an easy chair by the fire. 

‘*Gwendoline,” he said softly, ‘‘thie old 
house is pregnant with old memories. I have 
been thinking of the first day I told you of my 
love; and, my dear, whatever your feelings 
may have been towards me all these years I 
know not, but to me you have ever been the 
sweet Gwendoline to whom I plighted troth 
80 long ago.” 

“Ob, John! I have loved you, and only 
you, all along,” she murmured; “ but surely 
you married for love? Sarely you loved 
Stella’s mother ; she looked a sweet woman?” 

A sad smile crossed his features. 

“She was a sweet woman. I should be a 
brate to say I did not care for her. Bat, 
Gwendoline, what I had already given to you 
I had no power to give to her, however much I 
might desire it. It was no form of words 
when I told you were, and ever must be, 
my all. Gwendoline, you are just as dear to 
me now as when our love was new! Let us 
forget all the sorrows and enjoy the joys of 
life and love for the years we have left. Come, 
dear one, if you will stay and cheer my 
existence your boy shall have my girl I 
will bury the old ill-feeling for ever in his 
father’s grave. What do you say, my own? 
Is that a compact?” 

She lifted her eyes to his, laden with happy 
tears. Tears are not often happy, but hers 
really were. 

**B0 we are to be at peace at last, John,” 
she said, as he clasped her in his arms. 

‘* Yes, thank Heaven !" replied the Baronet, 
cheerily, as he raised her sweet face to kiss 
- lipe, and then turned to the eo ae ly. 
- ague on you young people!” he . 
with: pretended anger, as Leoni and Winifred 
stood open-eyed before him. ‘' Do you think 
no one wants to mseke love besides your- 
selves? Your mother and I were lovers when 
we were far younger than you two; and we 
mean to be happy at last, Miss Winny, if you 
have no objection.” 

“ Objection, no! Oh, I am, so, so glad, 
mother! so glad you are going to be happy ! 
I always feared that some great sorrow had 
clouded your life; and now I understand it 
all,” and the girl’s arms were quickly about 
ber mother's neck. 

**T am glad too!" said Leoni, as he raised 
the elder woman's hand reverently to his lips. 

“Hil you there! Shipahoy! Stop her!” 
cried Sir John, pretending wrath. “Off you 
go; and kindly place a placard on the outside 
of the door for me, ‘ Engaged,’ that will do 
in both ways. ‘Tell all the folks we're making 
love ; we're not one bit too old for it, I can 
assure you, and we don't wish to be disturbed. '* 

Bat they were disturbed, nevertheless. 

Mr. Pennington and Isola came in. 

** Where is Winifred?” inquired the latter. 
*¢ We want her.” 

Sir John shook his fist at her mers 
“You deceitfal little minx!" he cri 
“¢hat is nota true statement, There is only 
one person you have ever wanted since he 
saved that worthless little body of yours from 


poor old Jo's wife, knowing as you do that he 
once loved another so fondly ?"’ 

“You cannot help that,” she answered, 
gently; ‘‘and oh! yes! it is quite, quite 
true! I love you more than all the world 
besides.” 

At that answer he drew her into the shelter 
of his arms, and never wasa wee bird 
in ite nest than she in her harbour of refage. 


+ * * * * 5: 


Winifred was walking beside Leoni, now 
the acknowledged Earl of Douglas, and he 
was looking down in her face with love, 

“ Winny,” he was saying, “before you and 
I met, dear, I fell down and absolutely wor- 
shipped Lady Constance, not kaowieg, her to 
be a . When I os meet = : 
my dream was roughly m. But a 
that time I poten Bary sweet girl, who brought 
comfort at once to my heart, and little by 
little my love grew for her, till it crowded out 
the old adoration, and I found that it was 
quite full of love. Winny, sweetheart, you 
know well who that love was for. Darling, 
will you come into my life, and make its joys, 
and cheer its sorrows ?" 

He drew her hand through his arm. 

‘‘ Bea, here is the Coant coming to meet 
us,” he said, smiling. ‘My dearest, may I 
tell him that you have promised? His heart 
is set upon you for my wife. I have half a 
mind to be jealous of him; see how he is 
smiling at you, dear!” 

“Oa, Leoni, dear!” whispered the girl, 
“ never be jealous. See what misery comes of 
it. Remember Colonel Vivian.” 

“Ido, Yet they look happy enough now, 
do they not? How beautifally they skate 
together! "’ 

“I wonder,” whispered the girl, “in what 
words he could ask her to forgive such a wrong 
against her! "’ 

“Ah! I expect that is known only to 
Heaven and themselves, Winny. My darling, 
act or And 1” she replied ili 

‘‘ More than happy!” she replied, smiling 
at him. And so seemed old Count Angelo. 

“ You will be a daughter to me, dear Winzi- 
fred, and cheer me in my last days,” he said, 
brightly, ‘Iam very, very ™ 

[THE END.] 
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OHAPTER XX.—(continued.) 


Asraus Caauronen liked tearsas little ag any 
man, bat he had reached an age when he could 
endure the sight of them with equanimity 
when he thought them salutary, as he did in 
this instance. He said not a word till Emil 
had rg pon herself ; _ eee he co 
not but feel some y % 

“My dear Emily.” enid he, kindly, *' I don’t 
like to see you unhappy, but though you may 
thik it harsh of me to say 60, it really is not 
so much Leigh’s fault as yours. Huve you 
not been speaking to him about Mrs, Her- 

” 


drowning or burning, or a combination of both; | bert? 


therefore tell him so, and have done with it, 
my dear. Wehave three weddings coming 
on, and we may ae well have the fourth while 
we are about it—eh! honest Jo Penning- 
ton? Go away, and make the child happy. It 
is time you did.” 

The door closed upon two red faces. 

“Those young people wanted helping,” 
laughed the Baronet. 

‘*And you think you have assisted them?" 
said his fiancée with a smile. 

“Iam sure I have,” and then he 
himself for the interruption to his own joy. 


* * * a * 


“Little one!” whispered Jo, as he took 


Ge and make love; you will do it whether I ; Isola’s little hand protectingly within his 


fot you or no, so I may as well give in with a | 


own, “is it trae, dear? Would you care to be 


“ Tonly asked him about that womn. I only 
implored him to give ole Barely I, his 
sister, to whom his credit mast 
be dear, surely I had a right to do that? 

“You did speak to Leigh about Mes Her- 
bert? ” ssid Challoner, not so calmly as before. 
“ You never told me that, Emily!" 

‘tHe asked me to say nothing about it, 
though I suppose you must have your own 
ideas,” : 


“« Well, I knew that he was there pretty often; 
but when 7 Tear Sptingheretpea toler a 
ing woman I thought you were exags 5 
T ‘have heard about Herbert sligh 
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band was getting into agreement with her. 
“She is a tp vr of no standing, a perfect 
Bohemian, I hear, and he is infatuated. She 
may never have been married for aught any 
one can know!" 

“‘ Thope you didn’t suggest that idea to Leigh ; 
because if he cares about her I don’t wonder at 
his firing op. Did you?” 

‘I thought it right to place the case fally 
before him,"’ said Emily, drawing herself up. 

“My dear Emily!” 

He might have 7 volumes and not put 
as much into it as into those three words. 

If Emily had not been a woman he would 
have probably used an expletive, decorous as 
his language habitually was. 

‘No wonder he comes rarely. You have 
put yourself in unnecessary antagonism to 
him. Right or wrong, if he is in love with 
this Mrs. Herbert, he wouldn't be worth much 
if he didn’t stick to her against all the world. 
I should think you might have kept his confi- 
dence. When will you learn that he can’s be 
driven? I half guessed there had been some- 
thing of the sort between you, partly from his 
manner, mostly from yours.” 

‘I have not changed in the least,” protested 

Emily. 
“You have, though you may not think it; 
and if I notice it, a fortiori he will, s0 much 
more sensitive as he is. You’ve done the worst 
thing you could for him!” 

‘‘T bave done my duty!” 

‘Everybody says that when they’ve done 
tome mischief,” said Challoner, cartly. ‘‘ I'm 
sure you meant well, Emily, but all you have 
done is to drive him away. I should have 
thought you might have tried to alienate him 

ually from these people you object to.” 

‘Bo I did, but it has been no good,” said 
Emily, discreetly ; ‘‘and, to crown all, Leigh 
takes up this horrible club. It’s ali that Mrs, 
Herbert's fault. Women like that always 
have high play at their houses, There was a 
case in the papers about it once——”’ 

** About . Herbert?” said Challoner, in- 
clined to neem 

“No, no; but it’s jast the same. And being 
#0 much with her, Leigh has jast followed her 
Prem and thinks no more of gambling than she 

oes.’ 

“ 80 this is what has been worrying you all 
these weeks. Leigh falls in love with the wrong 
person, and this unfortunate Mrs. Herbert 
ends by driving him toa gambling club. It’s 
& Very pretty story put so, but there’s another 
side, my dear, that you don’t see!’’ 

“I don't think there is,” said Emily, 
‘Heaven knows, he may have married this 
woman. If he has, I'll never receive her, 
never !”’ 

‘* What do you know about her? I've heard 
various opinions, bat I don’t give much cre. 
gence to them. Greville is not in love with 
her, yet he always speaks of her with the 
utmost respect. You are so hard on her, 
Emily.” 

** One judges people by what one sees.” 

P ‘**More often by what one does not see, my 
ear.” 

‘** Please don’t interrupt me, Arthur. No 
young woman in our class lives as she does, 
knowing such indifferent people, quite by her- 
self, very pretty, utterly silent about her hus- 
band, and her own birth, or even how she got 
her means. And yet Leigh, who is so proud 
of his good birth, resents it when I tell him 
all thie. Of course, if he marries her he will 
be miserable.” 

““H'm!” said Challoner, ‘ if she is all you 
seem to imagine I don’t suppose there would 
be much question of marriage. I hope Leigh 
hasn't got into some foolish entanglement!” 

Whereupon Emily got indignant, and her 
husband laughed. 

“ Pooh! Emily, you don’t mean to say you 
think him immaculate?" he said, “I am 


—_-— 





inclined to think myself thet the whole tbing | 
is not as you imagine; but still I haven't your 
profound faith in him, I do think euch an en- 
tanglement is qyite posible; but I don’t like ' 
this estrangement, and I'm very glad you've 
. F 


told me. I don’t like this house being c'osed to 
bim, particularly now.” 

‘*He knows he is always welcome,” said 

ne. 
“ Heis not practically, if you let bim see 
that you cannot forget this affuir, especially as 
he knows what you thick of the woman he 
loves.”’ 

“ Arthar, I hope you are not angry with 
me,” said Emily, anxiously. ‘I must speak 
about this clab, I couldn't feel conscience. clear 
if I didn’t.” 

‘Never mind your conscience ; recognise its 
inconvenience for once, my love. Leave the 
matter to me. Angry with you! Well, I was 
vexed, I am afraid; but it's only because I 
love Leigh nearly as much as you do,” ssid 
Challoner, crossing to his wife and kiesing her. 
**Only I don’t want to wrap him up in cotton 
wool as you do. Don't be eo unhappy, the 
bey is all right.” 

“If I could think so," said Emily, sighing. 
“ Anyhow, he can’t be happy estranged from 
us all,” 

* Perhaps Mrs. Herbert is compensation,” 
said Challoner, with an odd touch of sadness 
in his voice. ‘It’s the way of lovers. You 
mustn't be hart by what I’ve said, dear. I’ve 
been silent a Jong time, because up till now the 
effect of your mistake has been simply a lot of 
cbsffiing from Leigh, and you have always 
ended with laughing. Now it bas become 
serious. You have made him feel that the 
yoke is real, and he has flung it off.” 

‘*T think,” said Emily, not at all convinced, 
‘that he might see it is all for his own good.” 

** He'd be the rarest being in creation then,” 
said the lawyer. ‘I never knew the man yet 
who thanked me when I’ve told him he'da 
bad case; and to tell a man, and Leigh of all 
men, when he’s in love, or thinks he is, it's all 
the same, that it’s for his own gooj to give the 
lady up, well, it’s unreasonable to suppose he'll 
listen to it. Don’t you do anything in this, 
Emily, and above all, nota word to Leigh. Do 
you quite understand me?” 

‘Of course it is no use for two to speak,” 
said Emily. 

She was still convinced that she would have 
the moet inflaence, and was not a little jealous 
of anyone elee taking her brother in hand, 
much as a mother might be with a favourite 
son. 

‘No, certainly not,” assented her husband. 
“I think we will leave the matter there for the 
present.” 

He was, in truth, more uneasy than he chose 
to say to his wife; and his superior experi- 
yo and sense made him more puzzled than 
she. 

She g at once toa er unmistakable 
reason, he was not so eatisfied. Altogether, 
he was very glad to meet the delinquent one 
day by a mere chance, as the lawyer was com- 
ing out of the Temple Library. 


After mutual greetings, Erlscourt explained | o 


his unwonted presence there by saying busi- 
ness had obliged him to see his solicitor in 
Chancery-lane, and as he was so near he 
had looked in at Challoner’s chambers, when 
the clerk had sent him on to the Library. 

“ Well, I'm delighted to see you,” said the 
elder man, ‘Shall we have our chat in the 

ens or in my room?” 

‘Oh! in the gardens,” said eun-loving Erls- 
court. ‘‘It’s too glorious a day to be shut op 
in the house.” 

They crossed the lawn to the shaded walk at 
the left-hand side. Erlscourt inquired after 
Emily and Dora. 

‘* Emily is well, but not in very good spirits. 
Dora has lost her sweet temper,” was the 


—_, 
rlscourt half smiled. 

‘* It’s only an eclipse,” said he, but made no 
allusion to his sister. , 

“I hope so. I'm afraid you're partly re- 
sponsible for Emmie’s state of mind,” said 
Challoner. ‘‘ You don’t see her as often as 
you used, my dear boy, and Dora and I don’t 
suffice for her happiness.” 


‘“‘T'll come and cee her, of course,” said Erls-. 


court, after the slightest pause, 


This answer did not lead up to a rea’y- 


opening of the subject in Challoner’s mind, ac 
he was obliged to broach it in another way. 
‘Yes, do. J'm afraid it ia tly her fanit 
that you have not been so mnch in and ont ap 
usual,” 
| “The fact ie,” said the other, frank?» 
, * immie and I don’t see some things in the 
same light, and I can’t stand her lecturing. £ 
don’t mind any lectures from you, but she 
doesn’t understand either the world, men im 
‘general, or me. It was all very well about 
trifling things when I called her Mentor and 
| made fan it; it’s different now. It isn’t 
‘because I’m wanting in uffection or respect 
(oe or you that I’ve kept away a good 
” 


“TI am quite sure of that. If you don’t 

; mind what I say, may I ask you a question ? 
| The matter has been worrying Emily, and, E 
must say, me too. I heard it before she did, 
| bat I said nothing to her, and have impressed 
on her to say nothing to you; but if I had not 
| promised to speak, nothing would have stoppod 


“ About King’s, you mean ?” said the painter 


quietly. ‘ I've seen Tom Danby there several 
| times, and of course I knew it would come 
' round,” 
‘* You know, I sappose, that such clabs are 
iNegal?” 
** Yes, I know.” 


besides, they simply gamble there, don’t they © 
very uphappy.” 

ra am p+ said the other, in a low pained 
voice, ** Tnink of me as well as you can, that ie 
all I can say.” 

“We should never think anything else oF 
you, my dear boy. Now, forgive me if I ask 
you, if you want money—if so——” 

“No, no,” said Erlscourt, ‘‘you are too 
generous. Indeed,I have plenty, If E had 
been making a fool of myself in any way I 
shouldn't be afraid to come to you, before I 
tried to make it up by play, bat I haven't, I 
repeat, I can say nothing more. I do go tc 
King’s, and I can’t give it up, or racher, lest 
you misunderstand ‘ can’t,’ I will not.” 

The words lost their harsh determinatiow 
from the winning way in which they were said, 
and a deeper softness in the eyes Gilbert 
Venner had correctly enough called velvety. 

Arthur Challoner was not different 
many another middle aged man of strong 
common-sense and pretty. wide experience > 
against both experience and common-sense 
he let beauty and charm persuade him. So 
far Emily would have been the better Mentor ; 
there was no fear of her letting the matter 
drop. Challoner only said,— 

“ Well, I can’t make you out, but I can’t help 
trusting you. I hope no one is driving yen 
in. 

“ By which you mean a woman, of course. 
No; I give you my honour, no one is driving 
me on,” answered Erlscourt. ‘But under- 
stand, Arthur, I won't have a word from 
Emily about this. I'll try and come as usual 
if she will let all sign of disagreement drop.” 

“You must overlook any unintentional 
failure, Leigh,” said Challoner. “ You yonag 
people are apt to be exacting. Remember 
how fond Emily is of you. You must see 
how this matter looks, to her especially.” 

“I want to see old Mentor tremendonsiy. 
myself,” said Erlecourt, taking the slight re- 
proach in very good part. “I am willing to 
give more thanI take, Will you tell Dora 
that I am going to Christie’s to morrow, if 
she likes to come, will she join me there as 
three. She said she wanted to go.” 

* I'll tell her,” said Challoner, understand- 
ing the message as a diemissal of the subject. 
He was not very well satisfied with his share 
in the conversation when he came to think it 
over in his chambers. He had not said all he 
meant to say, and had let himself be, to a 
great extent, glamoured. Bat there war ne 





‘Well, suppose anything happens. And: 


You never cared for play, and it makes Emmie- 
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help for 19; .2@ PeOpen the subjecs was Im poa- 
elie. Wellae Exiseourt had behaved, Oiatloner 
eould gee be woald not endare anything 
furtaer. Tae lawyer felt he bad: cone ont 
of bis business what he never did ia it— 
bungled |! 





CHAPTER XXI. 


Wuenx Dora Maine received Erlscourt's 
message from her cousin she said she would 
go, and pursed up her lips with a satiafied 
20 i of her little head, 

‘** You doo’s want me; Emily,.1 suppose ?”’ 
she said, 

“No, dear, pray go. I daresay you. will 
bs amused. I wus thinking that. I might 
as Well make niy visit to Mra. Mordannt to- 
morrow afternoon instead of the morning. 
Sie does not leave London till the evening.’ 

“Whois Mra Mordaunt?” asked: Emsly’s 
husband, leoking up from the raciess novel 
he had been able to find. 

‘-An old school friend, living not far from 
Leigh, I thought,” said Emily, who had 
heard the particulars of her husband's con- 
versation with Leigh while dressing for 
dipnef, “then Leigh might take Dora back 
with him, and I'd join them there." 

“Ob!” cried Dora, clapping her hands, 
‘‘ aud nave a lovely bachelor tea! Mr. Greville 
told me the harum-ecaram way they have 
things.” 

‘it's @ very good plan,” said Challoner. 
** Dora, yo. bad better take » cab down to 
Picoadilly, and you won's have to wait, Leigh 
is snre to be waiting for you.” 

And indeed when Dora, in a charming 
sucmer costame, stood up to descend from 
her hansom, she found Erlecourt on the pave- 
meirt, assisting her to alight. 

‘I rémember your sayiog oxce,”’ he said, as 
he led her inside the famons Christie’s, “‘ that 
you would like to see a@ sale here. Taere’s a 
carisue.old cup I want.’ 

‘Iva very good of you,” said Dora, with 
thaw refreshing air of dolight. ‘ How extra- 
resent you are, spending. your money like 
that” 

© Well, I earn it, don’t I?"’ 

‘People mayn't spend their money jast as 
they hike,” suid the girl, sententiously. ‘‘ Oh, 
what crowd! Who was that nodded to you 





just now?”’ 
“That was " mentioning a well- 
kno wn soulptor. ‘ There's and oT 





tuming over the names of several famous 
peopie, and with & smile and bow to some one 
who pabsed, 

**Woata lot you know!” said Dora: “I 
mea a lot of people. Oh, Leigh!” she ex- 
clsimed, suddenly, ‘‘do you eee that lady a 
little way off? She's the .pretties? dressed 
woman here—sud how perfectly she’s stand- 
ing ' ” 

Erlscourt turned with no particular inte- 
reat ti he singled eut the lady mentioned, 
Then his dark eyes lighted up. 

Dora said, eagerly,— 

“ Doesn't she look charming? She’s # some- 
body, I'm eure.”’ 

‘‘She’s Mra, Herbert,” said the painter. 
‘‘ T-ean’t leave you, Dora, and I most speak to 
her. Ogme and be introduced.” 4 
**] should like- to know her very mach,” 
said the girh simply,,with an intaitive sense 
that quiet speeon was better than any assever- 
ations, 

Violet Herbert stood back from the crowd, 
her face half-turned away from the two ap- 
proaching her, 

She was dressed in black velveteen, and a 
white, rather wide brimmed hat, 

The dsrk dress made her look exquisitely 
fair, and thé lace fichu knotted carelessly on 
her bosom added to the pictaresqueness of her 
appearance, 

She turved suddenly, jast as Erlscourt and 
Dors came up. 

“Yow here?” said Ecleoourt, taking her 
hand. 





She. felt how ologely he pressed it as het 
eyes went to Dora with a sort.of proud shrink: 
ing in them. Erlecourt.said :— 

‘* Miss Maine—Mrs. Herbert.” 

Dora bowed smilingly—Violet more slightly, 
a little frigidly, with a faint colour coming 
into her cheek—whether for Erlscourt or her 
Dora could not decide. 

‘*T wantsome vasea for my drawing-room,” 
said Mrs, Herbert. “I have not been heré 
ten minutes.” 

‘I’ve never been here before,” saidé Dora: 
“ Doesn't it look nice and busy—ench 9 
crowd ?”’ 

“Tet jost as much a strange’ a9 you, 
Mies Maine!" said Violeé&. “I'm afraid I 
can’t pehetrate into that crowd, ‘80 you 
musta’t Jet ms hamper you.” 

“Tl take care of you,” said Erlscourt; 
and Dora said earnestly,.in the same breath, — 

“Oh, do come, Mra. Herbert!" ., 

‘When were you afraid of crowds?” whis- 
pered Erlscourt, Bending down to Violét as he 
drew her hand on his arm, while Déra went 
to her other side. 

Violet gave him a look, half reprdachfal, 
but the reproach melted altogether into a 
smile, and her eyes fell, 

When the busicesd began Erlecourt left 
them, undertaking Violet’s basifiews ag well as 
his own. . 

Dora was delighted to be left aloe with 
Mrz. Herbert, who had taken storm her 
enthusiastic girl's fandy, nof the less’ because 
Miss Dor& was more than ever oorifirmedd in 
her idea that there was & love-story. 

Viotet, conqaéring her proud disirictination 
to keep aloof where she imagined she waa ill 
thought of, began in her sweet way,— 

‘‘T have heard your name very often, Miss 
Maine. You see, you know friendsof mine— 
Mr. Erlsoourt and Mr. Greville.’ 

“ Does Leizh talk to you about me?” said 
the girl, smiling. ‘I suppose you know, then, 
that thie is my first season in Londen. Ido 
wish I lived here always1!’’ 

“ Perhaps you may, some day,’ said Violet, 
without any particalar meaning; but the 
colour in the girl's face showeti her that 
Dora bad attributed a meaning to her, 

‘Oh, no,” the latter said, haetily, “my 
father )ives in the gountfy: He's a squire in 
Gloucestershire, Ishall go back there when 
my cousins leave town in the long vacation.” 

“You will not miss London ther’ said 
Mrs. Herbert; ‘It is dull, nothing geiog on, 
and all your friends away. And the country 
is delightfal in autumn!" ary 

“Nos in winter, thongh,’’ said Dora. 
“Though we are not far from the county 
town, and we have balls there sometimes,” 

So they chatted pleaeantly, Violet, on her 
side, hiking the fresh, lively young girl; who 
looked as if she had never hada care; and 
who, if she had heard anything against her- 
self, gave not so mtich as @ look to show it, 
and seemed as pleased as if she- had been 
gossiping with Her Gracious Majesty, 

Afier what seemed to ore, at leist; a lon 
absence, Erlseourt came back, having 
the very cup end vases wanted. 

‘“* And that's for you; Dora,” he said; giving 


her something wrapped in the most tempting | speak to you— 


tiseue 


eyes. 

‘‘Tan't thet always what all the children 
say ?” said Violet, langhing. ‘‘ Why don't you’ 
open it, Miss Maine, you can’t exist im ignor- 
ance till you get home." 

Dora undid carefally the flimsy wrapping, 
at least enough to show that 
& small, quaint; old-fashionedcup. Shelodked 
u 


p. 

“Oh, Leigh!” she said, “ what a “lovely 
little cup! I'll love you for ever for that.” 

‘That's a reward worth having,” he said; 
“but I think I was sure of that before.” 

They thought of geicg now. Dora had 
already told Erlacourt of the arrangethent 
suggested by Emily, and he had agreed to it 
cordially ; whethet he félt so cordial abots it as 


a ——- 


“ What ia it 2” she said, with sparkling) such a thiag——"’ 


itt was! 
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they walked along, cena : and Violet. said 
she was going rk-lane is a griestion. 

. He cond not but think that if Dora-had not 
been wish him he. would bave had nearly 
another hour of Elysium, but he bore his ill- 
fate heroically, and tried not to think Picéa- 
dilly, lying in the fall. warmth of. the sun, 
looked blank and dreary. 

As soon as they reachtd —— street Erle- 
court consigned Dora, to the maid, asked if 
Mrs. Challoner was there,and waa told no. 
Dora, who had been. very silent the greater 
part of the way, in spite of her new treagare, 
came down into the drawing-room to find it 
empty, the tea equipage on a small side table, 
the breeze wafting itself contentedly through 
the wide windows, and the. scent of flowers 
coming from the garden outside. 

Dora stood siiffieg ia the warm air and 
delicious scents, and ldoking at: the quivering 
leaves of the.treea before, ber, but thinking 
deeply and apparently doubtfully. 

Bmily. had not yet come, might not yet 
awhile; it was in the memory of man that she 
had been unpuncetual, 

The girl turned swiftly from the window, 
passed through the room, and out into the 
passage, then up the wide, low stairway, 
pausing atthe studio door. It was half open. 
She heard Erisoourt's mefiow tenor voice sing- 
ing sofsly, and she pushed the door further. 

“ Leigh, may I come ia?" she asked. 

He threw the door wide open. 

“ Of conrse, sweetestof vi:itors. Lamsorry 
you havé been alone. I was comingdown ina 
minute. Where's Emmie?” 

‘t Shé isn't herd yet,’’ eaid Dora, in a nervous 
‘‘Fam glad you didn't treat mein guest 


fashion.” 
“Dora, dear!" siid Erlsoourt, pitting his 
ing down intoa 








hand on her shoulder and look 
flashed, shy face, ‘‘ you. mubin’s be afraid of 
saying anything to me.” ‘ 

“Ite partly about Emily,” said the girl, 
grateful to him. “he’s got a stupid idea 
in her head,” she went on stumbling over her 
words, ‘about you and me and its.all 
nonsense, andit’s making disagretables between 
you—and—and——” she had gos that out 
withont meaning to, and turued scarlet, stop- 
ping dead. 

** My dearest child,” said Exlecourt, gently, 
‘ I know exactly what you mean. I’m sorry 
you're troubled ; bat I could not very well say 
asything to you, and Emmie would not have 
heeded me. As to disagreeables, that has been 
settled and explained.” 

** Oh, Lam a0 glad,” breathed the girl. ‘' Oh, 
don't think me horrid, bat I aogicn's bear it 
any longer, and I began to be terri est you 
might think I could have stopped Emily and 
Gida's.” 

‘ Itmever crossed me once—it never could 
have done with you. It might with some 
girls, bat not with you, and especially seeing 
ael did’ 

“ Are you quite sure?” asked Dora, ventur- 
ing to look up inte bis face, and ignoring the 
last. sentence; ‘*Pieasé speak the exact 
truth!” 

‘Isis the exact trath; Dora,” 

* You see,’ said the girl, ‘‘ I knew I might 


re partivalarly after to-day— 
pbecauge you di’ possibly have any idea of 
'* After to-day; pretty one?” 


‘Please forgive me,’’ said the girl, almost in 
& whisper ; ‘' lalways thought Easily tried that 
because of Mrs. Herbert." 

Vague as herspeeck was; Eslscourt of course 
‘underatood her. us 

‘* know shé did,” he:said,.so.quictly that it 
startled Dora, and he lifted hia band from her 


sboulder. . 
“« Leigh, I oughtn’t to have said that.” 
“You can say what you like; Dora,” he 
answered, ‘ You gee, all the success Emmie 
has had is to make'you unhappy, me uneasy, 


and Greville half angry with me. I am very 
glad you have been brave enough to speak to 
me frankly ; you meted not have been so afraid. 
Now that you have spoken, and we understand 
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each other, Emily’s manceuvres may be allowed 
to goon. Except one thing, I don’t think she 
onpht to treat Greville as she does.” 

“Bhe may do as she likes in her own 
nee." said Dora, with unwonted partisan- 
ship. ‘ 


“ Spee ora we oug emem ber hea, 
my friend,” said Er smile shat 
made ber colour again. “ An@-now, Dora 





about'your meeting, Mre,. Herbert, 


» I was sure you had no 









| om ‘ dneoping away. per on) 











her head, “ she's ho right to'think me wrong.” 

‘* You're a thorough: g@is : ; Dora,” 
said Erlscourt, half laughing,‘‘and the dearest. 
I think I hear Emmie——” 

‘* Leigh, one word ; you are not letting Emily 
come between you, are you? There ia a diffi- 
culty. isn téhere?’’ 

* Yes; but not of my making, nor Violet's. 
It is that that oomes between us—never 
Emmie. I shonid not notice, nor let Violet 
notice, any such prejudices Waitia: minute, 
don’t run away jast yet. I want to know 
what made you so certain after to-day? Is 
it fellow-feeling? ’’ 

‘Oh, Leigh, don'’#‘tease me. No; but when 
ou were gone, and Iwas talking about you, 
er fice looked so soft—that <sux® of anex- 

8 try about the moénth—don'y you 
ow it?” 

His had’ very muvh thy same look as he 
answered her. 

“Yew; am glad you hive 'told-me. Now let 
us*eo 'down,.’”’ 

He was down first; awd’ Dore, ad‘she sprang 
the dast step, saw Him«throw hiv army routid 
Emily with a b on dearold Mentor |” 

“My own boy!” said’ Eavity) kivsing’hins 
again and agai. 

They all wentiinto the dtawiny'room. Dora, 
relieved of theo Sion that had been more 
or less heavy during theaftereda; inelsted'on 
pouting ous the tea; and tade'e' métry, ad 
wells @ — dispenser of that privelesa 
beverage: Bat’ Erlkoctite, thongh ‘he rattled 
any nonsense that carve! inté' Kis Head) was 
fretted intolerably by the fact, of Whisltvhe 
was cohsciots, that his bister was oéfistantly 
‘s0arning him; he wottd radoh rather site‘ had 
spoken: But no; she wae thivdfaP of ber 
husband’s injunetion, and sai’ not a‘ word-of 
adinionition, bit ae Vietet Herbert and King's 
Clab' were exolesively in htr mifid*the resalt 
was silence, and & watching nieant to be un- 
noticed, ) a> : 

She ageravated the situation by saying when 
she was leaving, ‘'I A oy foxes you lovk- 
ing so’well;” ina tone which? phoma piel Erls. 
court to ¢nswer;— 

“ Why shonla’T not?” 

She waived a teply by asking Kow'soon he 
could come to dinner. 

‘** Not before Bandiy.’”’ 

“Bat we cine early on Sandays, so that 
any one who likes can g0 t6 church.”’ 

“TH come in the afternoon, then, if that 
will db.” ; 

Emily accepted'this, fut looked dissatiefied. 
She thought w week. day evening spent at. her 
hotise- would Heep him from the olab, whieh 
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Who elve is’to be in th 


idea Erlscourt, divining, was prompted by a 
spirit of opposition to frustrate by decliaieg 


ing week, 
‘May T 


‘ho hasnowher@to go on 
nnless, Vix homs, and then he comes in 
here. a onght to try Wd keep bim out of 


he will,find it dull,” said 
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he wo 
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ties,’ 
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alsaknew she-@ea 
thiew on, 





Greville, halt an owe aftemwardey * 
") by Erigeecdl wapinartine nia. roc 

Outlining » 

Beated hi 

* hae want ws 


«hike St. Paul?” aatd 
““ Ba quiet Greville, 4 


the obher la ; ; 
me on Surday to nitermag'?”’ 
“Bat, Ligh, I haven!’ been! 
time. I can’t go it your sister ig, 
me“+I beg your pardon.” - 
“ Youmesd noi. Se said alie'd be glad to 
see you.” 


“You asked her, Leigw?” 

** Yes, I did, and if you're wise you won't let 
the chance sitp. I tell you what, Greville, 
yon’re a lacky fellow to have wou Dora, Sae’s 
a jewel fit for any man to wear—nay, too 
good for you or anyone else,” said Erlaconri, 
becomitg en@détnly earoest. “If you doubi 
whether ehe is. won find it out; and don't lose 
this opportunity. No one hére huss right to 
interfere.” 

** Erlsesurt, how cin TL thauk you?” ssid 
Greville. ‘It isi't every man: placed ae you 
ars’ would trondle himself about another 
fellow's love'affaits.”’ 

‘©What, nos for‘aw old cham, and a dear 
little thing like Dora? I'd give years to 
| fee you two happy! satd Eritcotrt, with 
more intense-earnestness’ than before. ‘Yau: 
must'come'on Stiaday; at least youll be with 
her. Now give mea cigivatte ant shot ‘me 
that head.” m 

He took it up. 

‘* Ah, I thought go, it’s got a lodk of Dork.” 
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CHAPTER XX1. 


Bretscount had taken care to call at Gil- 
bert Venuer's chambers;'at arranged’ far an 
‘Kis first’ visitvto King’s Club; and Venner's 
revetige had left that personage on the whole 
the gainer, After that’ the painter dropped 


) being! said as to Wik becoming a member. 
Venner undertook to teach him Baccarat, but 
tiat Eriscourtdeclined, lawghinply. Ho said he 
didn’t like the game, implying that it was too 
dangerous a gunte for him, an@ contriving to 
erie & compliment’ ‘to’ Venner's' superior 


This flattered Venner, the morese as‘ he 
wae quite conviiced that Ertcourt had: taken 
a liking tohini. He esid so to Gedsrge King, 
who had also made the painter's acqaaimtanse, 
and both were agreed that their new agquisi- 

tiofe was no’ better than the resh af King’s, 
which was'exaetly What Mriscourt bad taken 
pains to thake them think. 

The club seemed to prosper, The authori. 


ties did not —° take any notice’ of it, 
thougl the polidemen on their beat sometimes 





to state thas he could Baye) me in the follows, 
Grevillo#” he said, carelssely ; 


“No, ‘t+ I'lk keop you slive, and 
paste boRge if you let bi ay come,} 
andi pt hee ell oaly reim bimeskh 

‘knew Bi Mentor tice 


i Phim and King, unsey@’ by say bat the 
p20am. Witere whole interest if wap to learn 
























tbs pan waka . hey. 







' o'sand | 


iwat the club when’ he liked; without @ word | 


Hlingered opposite the windows, bat nothing 
came of it, 

It was rumonred in the club one night that 
warniog had been received—somebody said 
King had been seen speaking to s man who 
was a detective; this ramoor was ratber 
confirmed by it getting mount that lower 
atakes were to bs played fém and for a fow 
ights most of the mon. Ie& ‘before dawn, 
ich waa considered eaxlysk@hrs for King’s. 

Erlecourt bad been presenéthat night, not 
ying, but looking on, ahd so, perkeps, had 
n still more than usua!l—and he Was uiways 
chfal.. Venner, who, as he offenjwas, was 
er at baccarat, had seamed qneesy—oxncs 
significant glanoss p2ssed 






















+ contained is those fdug walis, 
nner } ad slso played without, attention, 
a S Belagourt hati alrga@y dit®overed he 
@apl terdo when distarbet, thken more 
fe than wenal. Thabeyperanee he had 
en to the 4 ; 
ig, then, tuat King apd Vuaner 
Siesly connected! Miseme way 











than weer ad to the general! publia,Buls- 
|] Gougt see himeelt to make friends with: Hing. 
‘ nee difficult with a man of George s 


i 
Ne 
f 


z 


mtared once to ask Mr. Erlesourt to 
wei? ty having & cigarcsts in bia 
and Mr. Erlseourt consented. 
S upstairs the paiater took 
{the way, not with any @ia- 
Butegonsidoring that im his pozi- 
moWledge he could pisk up was 


gmt was the same in which Venner 
asing with George the 
of get the two artists into his 
es, gud whilo Erlacourt smilingly 
‘accepted the cigarette offered him, his keen 
dark eyes, were noting every object ia the 
}room, the position of every article and tha 
small door on one side, 

| George brought out wine, and while puttiug 
' glasses on the table, awept away angrily 6ome 
| pieces of @ torm envelope lying in Lis way, 
They flattered on the floor, save one or twe 
which lay on the edge of the table, towards 
whieh edge George pashedia bettle of olaret 
and a glaga,.saying,— 

*] know you're little: enotgh of @ wine 
drinker; Mr. Eelscourt, bat perhapa! youll do 
mo the honour to take:a giass withime.”’ 

Mr. King's h's were not always very dentnin, 
sometimes being a litthe too strong ami aome- 
titues not atzomy:endugh. 

Erlscourt thought of that with a caofidus 
conypound of ‘disgust and heli contémpwious 
arnusement)as be poureft ont thowise, aod his 
‘eyes fell -on>one of; the -litsle scrags-of puper 
att hed réfasedtle iguotainy of descending 
‘tothe fiber. 

‘#@ilbert Venner, Hsq.,” seemed é0: fill the 
wholebivot white, Then Vener also came 
‘to sis private r00m ; nothingiwthas, thotgh— 
wnd-yet, to Hrteconrt's miot, is made another 
dint, a something conmected with thoeesignifi- 
cant looks he had deemdawnataira. Besides, a 
man does not tear up and scatter #boat; his 
letters in w place where heis'not fwraihian, 
George had ‘been taking wine: downsimire— 
ko now emptied a glass and filled anothers be- 
fore Erlecourt ha@ kalé’ finiehed(his; and, in 
woneequeneve became talkative; Lrhseourt 

athe wine, which: wae really good, 

“ Yeo, P miapresty goad jndge,’’ said George. 
«Tdon't los jost everybody have thas wines” 

“Tough wo feel very flattened then,” . anid 
the painter, with infinite: soorn,in his, hears. 
+] shouldn't have thevght/’ he went on, 
canclessiy, ‘from tke tmuke of this’ house 
that these second-floor rooms were 80 opm- 
venient, Bat I wonder you dida’t. hwve feld- 
dng doors instead of thet smell door.’ i 

‘* Very likely,” said George, with @ kaowing 
deer, nov quite clesr:headed; ‘ that litthe door 
@idn’s cdst me half what # bigene would.” 

. “Mey buvit would make thd roones: en’ suite,” 
said Erlscourt, again at w vemtare, 
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(on, Luram!"” DoRA ga’D, “ WHAT A LOVELY LITTLE cop! I'LL LOVE YOU FOR EVER FoR THAT! ”’) 


“* What do I care for en suite?” said George, 
on whose lips the French words were not easily 
recognisable. ‘‘ It’s just as handy to me as it 


is. 

“ Naturally,” th t the painter, ‘‘ since 
I’m very moch mistaken if you want anything 
else but a ready means of escape.” Then he 
changed the subject, and presently roee to o 

Inch by inch, here a little, there a little, that 

seemed ow of moment, and yet might 
serve him one day—and meanwhile there was 
~~ to give him any comfort in a life terribly 
tried. 
Even Violet’s loving eyes and sweet voice 
were little solace — the bitter struggle, never 
quite lulled, was always hardest in her 
presence—always the old cry of rebellion, 
always the unbidden thovght to take heraway 
from this endless degradation and fo: it, 
and the more he saw of the man she bad once 
loved, once given herself to, the more he knew 
of the dishonoured, vicious nature, the deeper 
and stronger his temptation grew. For such 
base brute as that her life and his were to 
be wrecked. 

His one real solace at this darkest period of 
his life was the art that he bad always loved 
with the same pure and exalted love, and now 
it paid him back in bis need. 

One night before the Sanday engaged to 
Emily, one of those exquisite summer nights 
when one cannot talk but only dream, he 
paused on the steps of the place he had grown 
to hate. From within he heard loud voices, 
unrefined laughter, the clink of glasses ; above, 
the fathomless depths of the blue sky and a 
softclear moon. There vice, coarseness, pol- 
lution, fever of heart and soul; here, purity, 
peace, loveliness, What a pitiful change from 
this to that! Was it so pitiful? Was there 
not another side—patience, devotion, loyal 
self-restraint, noblest struggle against sin 
even of thought? Something of that rushed 
into the man’s heart, softened the tense lips, 
shone in the dark eyes. He went in. 





The card room, as usual, was blazing with 
light that almost dazzled him, and full of talk- 
ing and laughter. 

The theatres were just out, and before 
Erlecourt had been five minutes in the room 
other men kept dropping in. ‘ 

More wine was called for, fresh packs of 
cards supplied, baccarat apparently being the 
Suelo game—naturally, in a proprietary 

a * 

“* How do, Erlscourt? Glad to see you, my 

noe of painters!" called some men, 
amiliarly, whose hands Erlscourt in other 
circumstances would never willingly have 
touched. 

He returned the greetings cordially, declin- 
ing to play. 

* Not jast yet,”” he said, smiling. ‘‘ What, 
Venzer! baccarat in?” crossing to the 
table where that gentleman cat, and shaking 
hands with him and others he knew, 

He was a favourite, the more so because his 
play was so indifferent. y 

Venner gave @ significant look to one of his 
partners, a look not unnoticed by Erlscourt, 
who smiled inwardly. 

He, too, utterly despised his associates to be 
wounded in the slightest degree by their 
opinion of him. ; 

{ 7 Try your hand,” said Venner, encourag- 


e had been out to dinner—a men’s dinner- 
party—and, apparently having bad quite as 
much wine as was good for him, kept refilling 
his glass. r h 

* Perhaps I will,” said Erlecourt, watching 
nin, . but not just yet. I’d rather look ona 
ittle.” 

He seemed not to fix his attention on any 
one player; indeed, he moved away from the 
table once or twice to others. Yet that did 
not prevent him from noticing King come up 
to Venner’s side. 

Erlecourt sauntered back again. « 

George asked his friend if he could change 





him a half. sovereign, but, as the money was 
Pin etvaplen toe is, be whiepered somethin 
n sto or it, he whi something 
to Venwee ~—— somewhat flushed face 
became for an instant angry, and meanwhile 
a+ iae was very intently watching the 
lay. 
€ Now, Erlscourt,” said Venner, after half 
an-hour’s interval, ‘‘ we've finished that game. 
I wish you'd join us, there’s a good fellow?” 
bringing his hand—a strong, heavy hand— 
down on the other’s shoulder. 

Eriscourt did not even wince, though the 
blood in his veins was like fire. 

“I shouldn’t like to hamper you,” he said, 
moving quietly aside, so as to release himself 
from Venner's hand, 

*‘Oh, nonsense; you'll soon pick it up. 
Indeed, there’s nothing much in it to learn.’ 

Erlscourt sat down, his mind b with 
thoughts quite apart from the game was 


He hea told Violet that Venner was fond of 
wine, but he had never yes seen him affected 
wh De my. than oie ene of high spirits 

not w ying. 

He was still cantious now, never missing a 
chance, and it was in vain that Erlscouct 
leoked for any sign of unfair play. ’ 

Venner was wise enough to run no risks, 
until the baccarat was over, and Erlecourt 
suggested écartd. 

** With all my heart,” said Venner, with 
alacrity. ‘‘I owe you your revenge.” 

The other men had left them, gone to the 
smoking or billiard-room, or to take farther 


refreshment. 
(To be continued.) 








A “nap” isthe passing rest of a school teacher 
who is just far enough “gone” to appear deceit- 
ful, and wide awake enough to catch the smart 
boy who thinks all things are what they seem. 
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[‘‘AND 80 YOU DID NOT HAVE YOUR FORTUNE TOLD?” SIR GUY SAID, SUDDENLY, TO ANNABEL.] 


NOVELETTE.] 
HALF SISTERS. 
—o— 
CHAPTER I. 


A nic8, fall, untrained voice was making the 
air ring with the lilt of an old ditty :— 
**Oh ! the gipsy’s life is full and free, 
A gipsy’s life for me!” 


“ All w well for he to bawl. He got 
nothink to do, he ain’t, ‘cept twist that ere 
throat about so as to mek f stare, and the 
wenches stand gaping s’if all he sings about 
was true,” muttered a sulky, dark-skinned lad, 
who was stripping a chicken, his last petty 
theft, preparatory to immersing it into a 
seething cauldron, already pretty full of odds- 
and.ends of savoury meat and herbs. 

By the side of the big pond at the far end of 
@ seciuded Hampshire village the gipsies had 
pitched their vagrant tent, encampment 
was & favourite one with them, and they well 
understood the rest and likelihood of good 
cheer they were in for. 

People about here were kind-hearted and 
unsuepicious ; pigs and stray lambs 
were procorable at slight risk, and fowls and 
ducks were in plentyfor the mere catching. As 
for eggs, og Beco & glut in the free market of 
these open-hearted and light-fingered ma- 
rauders. 

The fully-rigged tents looked picturesque 
enough in the gradually fading light of the 

summer evening, and some harassed 
souls might even envy the swarthy happy-go- 
lucky figures that loitered and lounged in the 
appetising odour of the ocooking-pam as it 
simmered under their nostrils, with its promise 
of succulent contentment yet a little later. 

They were pi pera withoat a care, and 
once more the rich voice startled the stillness 
with the refrain :— 





‘*Oh ! the gipsy’s life is full and free, 
A gipsy’s life for me. 
The men are brave—the women are true, 
A gipsy's life for me !”’ 


‘* Shet up yer row,” growled a fall-whiskered, 
elderly man ; ‘there ain’t nobody ’bout Willow- 
lane to-night as wants it.’’ 

“ All right. I say, Aone un, chock in that 
cocky loram, or he'll be underdone at the 
finish, and poultery ain’t dainty half raw.” 

The lad made no answer, but did as he was 
bidden, nevertheless. Very dexterously he 
did it, so as not to scald his fingers, He was 
well used to his work, 

One or two lean, scraggy horses of venerable 
age stood by looking wistfally, as such creatures 
do, at the occupation of their betters. 

The man who possessed the singing voice 
lounged up to them, and taking their shaggy 
manes led them deliberately into a field of 
fresh young clover. 

‘‘ Now kip well to the sides, old 'uns,” he said, 
with a kindly pat on the high. boned haunches. 
‘Looks poor, they do,” he remarked in a 
general sort of way; ‘‘as if thoy was fed on 
butter tubs, and the hoop irons was shovin 
through.” 

As the hissing steam lifted the eover, 
** Whiner,” the queerest type of rough bulldog 
one ever saw, gravely placed himself farther 
away from the cauldron. He was patient, 
knowing quite well that his share of the meal 
was assured. With almost human intelligence 
he looked round for somebody else to notice 
that the lid required moving, and an old 
crone hobbled forward to inepect the situation, 
hana sy Whiner sniffed panerty. Well he 
knew flavour of fowl bones, both grilled 
and boiled. 

“ His ” 

Whiner pricked tp his ears—at least he 
effected that operation with the one that re- 
mained to him whole, for the other was but the 


i remnant of an ear, but he moved not from his 





position. He only listened as if slightly bored 
that anything was likely to hinder the evening 


meal, 
* Hist, I say!” 


A very handsome woman, with eparkling 
black eyes and jetty hair that hung in plaits 
to her waist, beckoned to the man leaning 
against the gate of the clover field. 

He went forward and followed the direction 
of her eyes, which were now dancing with 
mischief. What they saw was two slight 
girlish figures entering the lane in the direc- 
tion of the village. Their dainty pink 
gingham dresses and large shady hats mace 
a charming picture against the evening sky, 
now flecked with amber and purple streaks, 

‘* At ’em, good dog,” said the woman in 
coaxing tones to Whiner, who growled 
menacingly as her words were enforced by a 
slight kick. 

ith a despairing sniff of disappointment 
towards the pot he started cff, well aware 
that what loomed ahead was— business. 

The two exceedingly pretty girls in the 
pink ginghame were terrified at his approach, 
and the shorter one clung in selfish fear to the 
younger, but evidently the stronger-minded of 
the two. : 

Whiner commenced operations by attacking 
their small King Charles spaniel, at which, 
and his cries of distress, the girl screamed 


afresh. 

“Poor Fido! He will be killed, Annabel, 
and you stand like a stone! Help, help!” 

<3 dh, thank you. Thank you," was con- 
tinued, gaspingly, as the handsome gipey 
woman came up and called off Whiner, who was 
quite content to give up such feeble prey, and 
return to the encampment. , 

“You are quite safe, my pretty dears!” said 
the woman, in a sweet, low voice, ‘and the 
poor little dawg,” taking up the unresisting 
Fido, “is not hurt a bit, shough Whiner is a 
bit rough at times I'll own. Now, if it had 
been a cat,” laughing till all her gleaming 
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teeth flashed in the pale light, “I'd not have 
answered for its life.” 

A shudder shook the pretty trembler, as she 
took her silkém’haired pet from the woman's 


arms. " 
“How drendfal,” dhe gasped "$S have a 
seo, littllady fand now 


dog like that! '’. 

“He suits ua 
shalb I tell your 

“s . dal. OH, how @fer all, 

ta, with s m and 

Tieetrer.! She was idterested 

het feattwas gone. 
eta,” cum ib 














late; Kk 


Geae little lad 

‘ne all the seme. 

. Evemiow as we 
dy im teeuble about 


) @ticd 4 

’ ’ ly to < 
te Boo. Slow could he 
trath this!™ 


“Bie long asother will’ woo 





7. 
alrewty he thinks of you by day and dreams 


of you by night): His tall and dark, and," 
tracing some lites ia the pink'palms, ‘‘ he 
be some day very rich. } 
of money and and fine 
You wiil have iall_in if you act 
cautiously now, bat,’’ wétt on the duloet 
voice, ‘‘I must cross your hand with silver, 
pretty one.” : 

In ® moment Netta’s purse, a well-worn 
one of plain leather, was out, and a shilliog 


pat in the gipsy’s hand, while the tall Annabel | 


looked on disdainfally. 

“ How absurd!” she said; 

“Hold your tongue, do,” said Nettepexas- 
perated at her coldness. 
she is telling me true?" 

She was violently agitated, and her wilfal 
temper would not permit her to listén to 
caution. Her curiosity buraed like # torch 
within ber. She mustknow mére: 

“Go on, go en!” she panted, 
mind her. She isonly jealous,’ 

Avunabel’s fair face flashed the cofour of the 
reddest of roses, and she indignantly walked 
on, leaving the two together. 

For some time they stood in close proximity, 
and it was not till Netta discovered that 
Annabel was out-of sigh?, that ber purse was 
onoe more ransacked, when she darted away 
in parsnit, She dared nov remaih.cut alone. 

“It is mean of you,” she patted, as she 
overtook her jdet past the encampogent; “ and 
you snow how frightened lam at-gipsies and 
of the dark.” 

pe Then you should. not be so” wank and 
si y:” 

“You are only angry:at what I said ; and, 
after all, is doesn’t matter a sorap, and you 
are always making me say things soo“by your 


stopid; proud, ups ways. Wh 
shoul one not. bave one’s fortane told, 
pray?” 


‘“‘ As if it is any use!” said Annabel,in her 
grave, irritatingly, superiot manuver, ‘We 
all know it is nonsense, atid I-wm not at all 
sure it is not wicked,’’ 

, _ clapped her hands and laugied glee- 
ally. 


‘“Merey me. 
cried, joyously. 
Her nature was light, gay, vohkitile, and 


How good we are!” she 


eminetitly selfish. Her moods were qaick | 


and variable, so that nothing troubled her 
long. I* was easy to laugh, and on ocoasions 
not af all difficalt te ory; for Netta Wilding, 
young a8 she was and coantry bred, had 
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| pigheated dad isabout it, 
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already by a cunning wit picked up a few of 
the world’s first lessons. She knew the value 
of tears when all else failed. 

The two, daughtete of.a plain, tolerably 































well-to-do . farmer, ‘were’ half-sisters; the 

children of one fathet; seit is to be + 

was the difference im tlig ma bloed that 

made * pode distinct, for 

Annabel inggveaiy rebgi ite to 
— 2 age 

Netta.. here the a 


uakeynopathotis figtand 
“sou will. agp; 


tye her in putt fs 






. dark now, ané@ the 
fire of the gipsy esesmpment cast matras 
flickering radiance.on the wide pond, the low 
fields, and the darkening copse which belted ia 
some swelling hills in the distance. 

‘Ob, dear!’ sighed impatient, sentimental 
Netta, ‘“‘ how prosaic you are, and how dis- 
mally tiring wish your sense of what is right 
and what is wrong. I hate right; it’s too tiring 
for anything.” 

They were in the wide poreh of Park Farm, 
and yet again the merourial mo6é: in pretty, 
selfish Netta Wilding changed, and her tone 
became pleading. 

“T gay, Aunabel, you will not tell about the 
You know. how ridiculously 
Andia retarn I'll 

o you 4 geod turfisotns day when Tam——"’ 

‘’ Mistréds of States Martin,” sneered Anna- 
bel. 

Netta stamped hér foot'‘upou the clean-paved 
brick entrancs, for it was 80 previsély what she 
had almost said, and whaf, in her ambitious 
foolish breast she, since her talk with the gipsy, 
well-nigh coanted upon as stre, 

Annabel was lobking with a straight, direct 
gaze“down the homely garden path, through 
which wey had approached the honse. 

The talf holfyhocks lod&ked like spectral 
ghosts in the oncoming moonlight, and the 
mists were stowly'rising on the lower laftds and 
otoking the seand of the ctoaking of many 


fro 

“Te will rain soon,” she'said; rather itrele- 
vantly, as she wiped her feet carefally’ on the 
cocoa-nut mat. 


“ Bother;”” snapped Netta. “ And who‘cares' 


& pia whether it rains or shines in thit-ont-of- 
the: way hele? You are as cold ag five, and 
justas pfiny and disagreeable af you can be. 
I would not'be your lover for something!” 
“No,” sai@ Annabel, slowly smiling, till ia 
the evening: gidom she appesred strangely 


besutifal; “bat I would far rather be prim’ 
and diesgreeable than so ridiculously vain and’ 


silly and cosdeited as you are!” 


‘*Hey-day, géls; you snagging ‘again, and it's mostly w® bad lott’ 


about time you were in bed! fat, not Had 
supper yet! What's it all about, eh?” 

I¢ was — Witding’s ae ae 
sprang wpon his‘neck with a sweet intpetidsity 
whiclt efféctualfy chécked further grumbling. 

“Ta bed,” she pouted, “on such a night as 


Miraillery, thet, ker 


1 ptock, mother f* 


q 


this, And,” saucily, “pray where have you 
been if it comes to that?” 

The easy-tempered father laughed at this 
salty, forit was ‘* Netta’s way,’’ and ita bright- 
ness pleased and tickled his fancy. 

“ Wewkayed so long at Aust Annis?’ Netta 
I y, * that we forgot and 

r rly all the way hoste.”’ 

“ Hampi} Wall, get along in now, or we shall 


have Aton you, Mine cao, Ww way round.” 


w 











sey s We , 
of two young girls tragyeingg the fields 


i ty be hard ior : 
youn on . omnia 
his hl oa rom hia 









‘his c 
at the’ 
= “Young!” 


intensity, i w 






act 


i be ggaiPenotgt to take off 
things,and allow @fipper to be served. 


nirse, all theis®Arch is out of your clean 
” 


flauvting P Wettx tooled rucfal at this, for it out home. 


were not so easy to get of late at Park 
Corner. A talk of hard times had set in, which 
militated against too frequent visita to the 
drapér's shop in the market town. 

Mrs. Wilding's gimlet eyes spied out such 
details with irritating quickness, and both girls 
felt crushed, as they suddenly realised. what 
the treacherous evening damp had done for 
their pretty costumes. 

Farmer Wilding was very silentiduring this 
petty sparring, as was his wont. His idea 
was ® crade old-fashiofied one, in the main, 
that women muet-haveall the talk. He had 
married a capablé, managing wife, and it was 
but nataral she should hold her own. 

There was one méreinmate of theitoom to 
whom, over Mra. Wilding's, shoulder, Netta 
pulled a comical grimace, i Bo 

This was a forming Poet of Mr. Wilding, 
Frank Olivact, a. good-looking, sandy-haired 
young fellow of'twernty or thereabouts. 

“T've told Shufflar to Wok well round to- 


hight, sir,” anid he, breskingin on the troubled 
‘waters, and s0 hoping +6 shield the deliiquénts 
from farther stornt, “ for therd’s sorte pipsies 


carttped upin Wilfow Lane.” 
Shofffer way’ odd’ man ” about Park Farm. 
“Tha detice’ there fx!” baid Mr. Wilding. 
‘*¥du mitist am 6y# on your feathered 


“1 dén't sec anything*te lacgh at,” was 
that lady's tejofader, *‘ when, it yourentember 
T lost fourteen’ ‘young ducts at one go only a 
month since, These tramps are a disgtace to 
naa opuntry,. Taey otight to be-put 

own * gor hidy 3 

« hy ay!” detente? Her hasband, “bat the 
law’s past my ctuip fogs. Tetrikes me," 
he latighed jollily, ‘that it Wakts sbetcthin 
to keep that fh ortér. As for tie pifsits, 
expect. they’d be mortally offended .at g 

, Frank?” . 


+ tramps, ch, 
>a They ain't far short of it, sir,” said He of 
the sandy hair, as he handet Annabel another 


slieeof fresh, home-cuted ham y “ thty‘re 


SS aeeneeaeen 
ic 


GHAPTER IL, 





| “You gels see anything of "em ?” asked the 


farmer. 
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+ Oby: pes! ’thimed in Nett, .steing teat! |< What: cam IV do to get it back? °Oh, that} courteous, to outsiders throny'tt whom the 


Annabel was not going to help her out;:“* and! 


siwatty hetrid dog flew'at darling Fido) We} 


vere so friphtenefl.. How weiran,. to be ctre! 
Poor Fido was nearly mindy” 

Frank, Olivant nearky choked | with 
stippfessed laughter, for he begen to sce how 
mat 


ters! stood, 

. Mra. Wilding lotdked sharply. from one.to 
the other, pursed-up her thin lips, and coughed 
titli Netta, would) like t6 Have shakew her, 
Ste was angtystoo with Anne bel, who went on! 
eating her suppet! as calmly as Charlotte 
might have cut bread-and-butter while 
Werther pleadéd. his love cause, 

‘All cam.sey is,” went-on Mrs. Wilding, 

‘that things: are coming toa pretty pasd 
wen farmers’ datgtiters can go outand stay 
away for five or: six, hours at. stretch, and 
battét making dtiy teo;, good ness |’’ 
prénging a»: capsicum, which yourlg Olivant 
could n6t help thinking she little needed, out 
of # shining pidkle bettie.’ ‘‘ I am strong my- 
self, and able to work. Iie a geod thing that 
I wasiot petted'in my youth; to grow vp into 
useléss, fine-ladyism, To be enré i. mies being 
ald to play the piano,’’: smiling’ grimly at her 
own joke, " 

Netta‘was red-hot with temper by this time, 
eud @rétort wae only prevented by the thin, 
harsh voiee @eivg on apaia. 

‘Tf you Had rin fast before you met the 
fipsies inetéad of afterwards, my dear, 7 thixik 
1€ would have been moré to thé purpose.” 

**Now how much doés the spitéefal old cat 
know?” was Netta's inward comment, while 
Fratk Olivant, still “looking perplexedly at 
Annabel, was making. mutt abont the same 
caldéulation, 

Bat, to .everybody’s relief, the snbject was 
dropped by the farmer rising from the table— 
the usual signal. in the. primisive honsehold 
that the cloth may be cleared. 

It was characteristic .of the two girls that 
Netta should perch her. pretty celf on a 
stool at her father's feet, and sis in. charming 
idleness, while Annabel gravely helped Molly, 
the red-armed serving maid, to pat aside thé 
oruets and fold the delicattiy clean, if some. 
what coarse, tablecloth. 

be sure Netta was, in a sort, a visitor 
from time to timie in hor father’s home, as 
generally she lived with Unole.Tom at the 
other side of the village, 

And so, by heroléver deftness, she contrived 
in both households to maintain ber position 
a9 something different to a'regular inmate, on 
whom regufar duties depended, It euited her 


to be petted aaa doll in Unele Tom's childless) 


home, and to be tolerated at Park Farm as a 
ghest instead of taking up troublesome honoors 
as am elder daughter: of the house; The 
honotrs itt this case weré not worth the 
éactifice in her opinion. Annabel was more 
than weloome to them, such as they were. 

Aa honr later Annabel, kneeling beside the 
freshly smelling tent-bed, with its lavender- 
scénted curtaing‘and shests,; nears a hasty ex- 
clamation from Netta. 

* Good gracious me! Ok! Annabel——" 

As Anntbel' does not. move Nett waits im- 
patiently, and téars aré rusbing ffom her ex. 
— eyes when they at ladt mdet those of her 
sister. 

‘Oh, Annabel! don’t get into bed, I’m:in 
such: trouble. I've. given that gipty. oréatcre 
my fovertign’ instead. of &- shilling: What 
shall: k.doR?’ 

The depth of such » calamity startled 
‘Antiabel ont of; ber oatms: 

* How cédld you bé so careless’? ”’ she asked 


Bhact, 

“I don’t, know,” almost sobbed poor Netta, 
ram megmg yet agdin in the did leather. purse) 
“* It's gorte?’ 


“You ought. never to carry about a whole 
fovercigh wha time in your pocket; said Anni. 
bel, stil’. standing in shoored surprise, and 

tb commiserate, bit nnabte from sheer 
force of habit te help blaming Netta. 

“Ive mo: use to argdo,” sobbed Netta, 


J 


nasty, horrid, ugly wretoh |” 

“EL -theeght yon cénsidered her so band. 

sotie? '’ skid Annabel, lapsing into her usaal 
self again, and resentful of theother'’s selfish 
Woes)! 
‘* How can yoa get into bed,” ctied Netta, 
angrily; “ when I am in such trouble—how 
dare you?*’ and she stamped her naked foot 
on the ground till it smarsett again. 

‘Whatever is the use of staying out of 
bed?” inquired Annabek * It will not hélp 
you to get it back cr prevent your hearing of 
it ffom mother ovér andover again till we are 
sick to death of it.” 

‘*Bhe shan't know of it," said-Netta. 

“She must know of it,” argued: Annab:l, 
willing to discuss the matter, for she wae not 
ill-wataved, and such a real tangible trouble 
aroused her aympathy. ‘‘ You see om Tutsday, 
market day, we ure to bay our new hats !"’ 

“BSné shan’t; though,” drying up her tears, 
“becatiwe I shaliask Frank Oiivant to give 
me another——” 

‘* Nétta!”’ alm@st shricked poor Annabel, 
sitting! up im rigiteous horror. 

‘Good graciotis:me!’’ snapped Netia, her 
eyes ablaze with petty fory at having been 50 
unguatded, ‘I shall only tell him: ail about 
it, and, of course, what can he do but give me 
another? He is rich, as we all know; a 
sovereign is nothing to him—just adfhing.” 

‘*Bat bow can you take it?” asked Anumbel. 
‘‘ Have you no pride? What is Frank Olivant 
to you that you can tell him sucha thing, and 
then demean yourself te take nioney from 
him? I am ashamed of you.” 

And she looked it. 

‘And pray, what is he to you?” asked 
Netta, radely. 

‘*Nothing af all,’ was’ the quiet answer. 
“ Oaly I. don’t want; haviny to live in the 
same house with hini, to be ashamed to look 
him ia the face.” 

" Don’t be sucha gaby, and get over your 
own: side; do!” as Netta proeséded to prepare 
for her own rest. ‘‘ You necdn't say any mhore 
abdat' it; and I'll never: tell you ailything 
again.” 

‘Yon can atk Uncle Tom” 

“Bother Unele Tom! Yes," apparently 
considering thé proposition, “I cam ask Uncle 
Tom. Good-night.” 

Annabel could not slesp. 
evening bad been too exciting, and’ Netta's 


proposition to calmly ask Frank Ojivant for | 


thoney staggered her so that, do what she 
would, she coald not rest. 

“‘Netta,” she whispered, some time after- 
warde; ‘‘ are you asleep ?"’ 

“ Nearly,”’ was’ the mdmibled: response, for 
Netta’s trohble was-already passing. 

“I have thought of a plan, dear. If Uncle 
Tom can’t: give you amether sovercign you 


phall have half of mide; and we will have’ 


those hats without the feathers, and they are 
very ptetty, you know, Will you promise me 
oe ask om Olivant, but to take my Help’ 
as se?” 

**Perbaps I will, dear,” said sleepy Netta, 


The events of the! A 
, beepoke him exceedingly weil at home in his 


pleasurable balm wae ten@ered; so thet 
those under her immediate home sway 
smarted under her yoke of wefe ftilly exposed 
to the sharp edges of her binietr. ° 

This was all the more difficult to cen) with, 
since in common justice they could not deny 
her clevetness;nor shut their éycs to her un- 
dcubted industry, her thrift and her evono- 
mies, 

Strangely good points’ these‘when the wail 
of hard times eohoes along tHe outpdsts, 

Annabelpin's qaixotio, gitlist way, realicéd 
that under tite irritating dieasgretable exterior 
there lerkell w certain goddess, ant this en- 
sured. her réppect, 90 that, however whtich she 
saffered, she rately permitted speeth to escape 
her apa she could put ih soe pabiating 
word. 

She could ‘not be said to love her step- 
raothér, but she was jast. 

For yests past Molly and 8 .v&—the two 
strapping buxom serving-maide—had deter- 
mined at times that they could not-stay and 
put op with missde’s ways ; but ia those days 
notices of removal were not 86 éasily giver as 
How, and, perforce, they staid on, arid perhaps 
on the whole wete wise in their generation: 

They both could call to mind generous deeda 
to themselves avid to their kin, of which they 
were nov forgetful. And again, neither Molly 
nor Bara codid fees the thought of Jeaving 
poor dear Mies Annabel to bear the barden 
alons--they well knew their bonest sympathy 
and help cotuted for a gest deal with her, 

Of Netta they thought little, ‘As for she, 
poor, cravy-brained thing,” eaid Sura to Molly, 
‘*she thinks ta for herself to spare other 
folks thé-trouble:” 

The rhorning flowing Netta's experience 
with the gipsy in Willow-lurie # sitia®t young 
fellow swung hicwelf throtigh it, follvwed by 
tbree or four handsome dogs. x 

He carried a hunting-crop, an# with ié 
boyishly swithed’ off the tops of tbe long 
gfasees and the heads of eundry proud fox- 
gloves. 

As he neared Park Farm he threw aeide a 
half.smoked cigar, and smiled curiously as he 
glanced round and about, as if to spos one 
pereon in especial. 

Apparently he was disappointed, and pro- 
ceeded towards the House thrétigh tHe tall, 
stately hollyHocks st a leisurely pece, that 


whereabouts, 

‘Hello, Mrs. Wilding! busy, a9 usual?” 

“ Lor’! Sir Guy!” said thatlady. “How 
you do startle one, to be eure! You ain't a 
ae altered; and fancy you catching me like 

8 1 ” 

‘© And what matters?” he asked, gallantly. 
“ Pictures must ba dusted, I sappose, and why 
should-you not stad on a cbair to do it, since 





' yon? Own itches fail you? Ail the same,” he 


latighed, “you never would let me etsnd on 
‘ehaite in-the old days, when you tyrannised 
-overme tintil my life was a bardén!"” 

“AW, Bir Gay, but, then, what chaits you 
would choose to ride ro#gishod over~your 


quite as if she were conferring-sbthe favour on'' poor mother’s best tapestty, indeed!” 


Ansabel. 
Isis w trial, known fortunately to féw, to 


| “ Hete’s'a note from the old lady, what I've 


“patrolled! over for,” was his next careless 





live in a house whose Virtaal head is of the!remark; and once mote kis gaze wandered 
carpiftg, inconsistent order, whose persistent! ifquiringly around, as if this errand’was not 
gri¢vanees muket the sofferers feel ag if their! hie only ides in gating himeelf so far ae Park 
noses were-being rubbed: on a nutmeg grater. gipen = 

Such wae poor Mrs. Wilding, and just-sd did) “Bless me, Sif Guy! how you do put 
the-o' inmates of Park Farm feeb when' things,” said Mrs Wilding, standitig betore 
her grievances were fully ripe and she meta- the son of he? late mistrése-as he sat astride 
phorically hung thet onfto air. of the chai? she had vavated. ‘Now, Lady 
. Through ali the: district round she had the! Martin, as # matter of fact; is only two years 
chiracter of being the best hoasekeeper—she' older than me; and; somehow, I'm always so 


‘hed ‘not lived at ‘States Martia” twenty- | busy that I lose coatit of time, and forges how 


five years for nothing—the most energetic | I’m ageing.” 
manager, the most successful poultry we “Ah, but you see my poor, dear mater is 
amd soon, Her butter, her bacon, Her fruit! so fat—the outcome'of her idleness, I tell her. 
obtained the prizes'in the local shows; and! Now, you keep your figure. A woriun should 
oatised: honours to be awarded to her in the'always keep her figure, Mrs. Wilding, and 
markete, then ehe own defy age itéelf.” 

All this tended to flatter. her inordinate} Mrs, Wilding involanterily dtew up her 

vanity, and rendered her civil, nay, even’ flat-chést, and wae at onde’in héer’best mood. 
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“ What is this new trouble she speaks of, 
Sir Gay?” looking vp from the note she is 


He la again. 

“ Rotting lent than the new railway we are 
all agog about,” he answered; “and she is 
particularly irate that you, of all people, are 


encouraging it having one of the young 
rs to board with you. By-the-bye, is it 
rae 


‘Bo Wilding says,’ was the answer, slowly 
given, “It seems that years and years ago 
he knew something of this pena meene. 
father, and that’s quite enough for Wilding, you 
see, Sir Guy. It’s no earthly use for me to set 
against it once he sets bis mind upon it, I’ve 
put it all before him, but see it he won't. He's 
very easy going is Wilding, up to a certain 
point, but beyond that—well, even you, as a 
young lad, wasn't more stubborn.” 

* All what have you put before him?” 
weet Sir Guy, with a curious twist of his 

au 


ps. 

‘Well, Sir Gay, for one thing, it will not be 
pleasant for me to feel there is no spare bed- 
room in the house."’ 

** And another thing ?’’ still with the slow 
smile that, somehow, made his face so unplea- 


san 

tre, Wilding looked at him in silence. 

“Come, Mrs, Wilding,” he said “you are a 
sensible woman ! You are thinking about his 

irls, and quite right too. By-the-bye, is young 
livant on the square?” 

“‘ Ob, there's no danger of Frank Olivant, 
Sir Guy, no danger at all; but who knows 
what this fashionable young engineer may be? 
Bat, as I say, it's Wilding’s ess, not mine, 
IT am not the mother of hisgirle. As for that 
poor silly, shallow-pated Ne I tremble for 
ber! Annabel is sensible!” 

And willbe a very beautiful woman some day, 
Mrs. W.” 

‘Sir Guy !” in some astonishment. 

“ Ay, she will; not yet, but by-and-by. 
You mark my words, when Netta is a round 
about little matron, with half-a-dozen children 
at herapron strings, Annabel Wilding will be 
@ beauty.” 





CHAPTER III. 


Sin Guy Marrm left Mrs. Wilding 
rather abruptly after ascertaining she would 
obey the behest in his mother's letter to come 
up to States Martin in the afternoon. 

His far-reaching eyesight had discerned two 
girlish forms rounding the stackyard, each 
carrying a basket, suggestive of eggs and 
poultry feeding. 

His dogs leaped on in front of him, madly 
rushing to pay their canine devoirs where 
apparently his were due. 

‘** Down, Metephor, down!” cried Netta, in 
affected, shy alarm, holding her basket of 
freshly-gatbered eggs as high above her head 
as she possibly could. ‘Oh! Sir Guy, do call 
them off ! If we smash these treasures we shall 
be in for a tremendous row. The home tem- 
peratare is very unsettled!” 

Annabel accepted his greeting with no such 
merry oe but sedately, as was her wont. 
She blushed hotly, 'tis true, but that was at 
remembrance of the gipsy encounter of 
the previous evening, and of what the woman 
had predicted for her sister Netta—for Netta, 
who apparently took every word for gospel 
truth, and was prepared to act, in consequence, 
@ still more foolish than usual. 

And how dazzlingly pretty she looked in the 
sweet, warm morning stillness ! Her rounded 
cheeks were flashed with Sols bright glances, 
till they resembled nothing so much as ripe 
peaches waiting to be plucked. And her saucy 
eyes challenged Sir Guy’s with, as Annabel 
thought, hotly, unmaidenly openness, 

They still wore the pink gingham dresses 
that suited their fairness so well, for Mrs. 
Wilding bad sharply allowed that now 
they were far too disgracefully soiled for 
afternoons, and that they had better finish out 
the week with them as morning wear. 


‘* You are almost as busy, Miss Annabel, as 
I found your Rese -vmap: ye or 
stepmother, "t it ot quite same 
thing, now I come to think of it,” said Sir 
Guy, laughing. 

* Nasty old? cat!" interpolated Netta. ‘I 
bate her!” 

‘* Hash, hush! Miss Wilding. I dare listen 
to no treason ; pony om | ladies who have ma- 
triculated at the boarding-school in 
Southampton should not give way to sach 


‘* That was altogether different, Miss Netta. 
She was not my stepmamma, you see, and I 
never called her a cat !” - 

What did you call her then ?" asked Netta, 


“Mrs. inoue hee. ate ee 
courtesy, thou was. In 
and who neem she went by the sobri. 
quet of The Ferret!" 

“ so,” said Netta, ‘'and a very 
good sobriquet too. I shall adopt it!" 

“ Nay, nay, little one ; "tis not fitting for 
your dainty mouth to speak of such vermin. 
Cat comes much more trippingly from 
haughty tongue within your lips 1"’ 

Netta pouted. She did not quite relish this 
— half. mocking badinage before Annabel, 
who stood listening with a purely disdainful 


air. 

They —— leaning idl - “—~* 
gate, and ¢ eery sounds usy, re; 
farm life made a pleasant soothing music that 
was certainly not conducive to any feeling but 
pure indulgence of that sense known as dolce 
far niente. 

Netta pettishly swong her sun bonnet over 
the gate, wilfully inviting some tiny pigs on the 
other side to compete for its possession. And 
still Sir Guy talked quietly to Annabel. 

“ Are you Miss Wild- 


*\No;” was the answer, given sullenly, for 
her merry humour was under a cloud. 

He smiled, failing to catch her eye. 

** And so you did not have your fortune told 
last night ?’’ he said, suddenly, to Annabel. 

Both girls perceptibly started. 

“Ab!” he laughed. ‘I saw you, and per- 
haps I heard all about it |!" 

ear on the near side of Netta’s curly 
head burned scarlet, but she did not look 
round, ? 

“ Atany rate,” said Annabel, coolly, ‘‘ you 
heard no ridiculous nonsense about me, for I 
walked on and left them.” 

“Yes; you were a veritable Miss Peasley !"’ 

At which Netta giggled, and her good hu. 
mour i returned ; but something had 
offended her, and she was not altogether 


appeased. 

* Why,” she was thinking, ‘‘ should he dare 
to talk to Annabel, and to turn me into ridi- 
cule before her, when behind her back he calls 
her a 
her, and I hate him |” 

But here the hot tears scorched the blueeye- 
balls, forshe knew she was telling herself an 
untruth ; for, alas! so much as she knew of 
love was given unreservedly to this cool, 
mocking man, who stood carelessly ch: fling 
with them at their father’s gate, and wasting 
the time that should honestly have been given 
to active indoor employment, to say nothing 
of the music practisings, which were such a 
source of ire to Mrs. Wilding, who considered, 
sensibly enough, perhaps, that allsuch spery 
was out of place fora working farmer's family. 
She was certainly very old-fashioned in her 
ideas, and had a most disagreeable way of 
respecting class and class. 

** Let me see your hand, Miss Annabel! I 
am somewhat of a palmist. Have been read- 
ing up the thing lately. I daresay I could 





give you already far more reliable information 
than the gipsy did Miss Netta, and—I will 
| not charge you anything, for my science does 


forcible expressions.” 

“Tl be d did when you had to put_| ill 
up with her at States Martin,” said Netta, 
mutinously, 


prade and all manner of things ? I hate! 




















ae the hand to be crossed with 
“Or with gold!” said Annabel, ’ 
and then sine it er lip- hard, Navlag eal 
more than she intended. 
‘IT mean,” she went on, noticing Netta’s 
angry countenance, ‘‘that poor Netta had a 
$ 


and gave some in mia- 
Soe toveiiven. Stns mistorvene oe ena, 
simply. ‘‘ One should not gold about.” 


*' Now,” said Sir Guy, ‘‘ do not let it trouble 
you. By Jove! that woman shall give up her 

- , gains, or I will know the reason 
why.’ 


** Can you make her, really?” asked Anna- 
bel and Netta almost in one th, 

* Of course I can,” he answered, ‘if I like 
to take the trouble, and I will in this case. You 
see I was an eyewitness to the interview— 


of it, ae it s,” here 
Netta blushed furiousl “and I 
watched till I saw that little Fido was 
out of . I did not give him to Miss Netta 


for him to be gobbled and shaken by a stray 
mongrel like that fellow they call Whiner. 
in the next village; and I will 
get back that—sovereign or half- 
sovereign, was it?” 

“A whole sovereign!” broke in Netta, 
excited at the thought of ing her loss. 
“ The thing must have known.” 

‘*‘ Oh, , they have a wholesome horror of 
exposure, Fortune telling is ill you know, 
young ladies, so I warn you. you require 
the cash before I can get it from her allow 
me——” 

“Oh, no!” cried Annabel, with flashing 
eyes, ‘‘ we can wait.” 7 

“ All right,” removing his hand from his 
pocket. ‘How particular we are. I wish 
everyone were so, and I should be so much the 
richer.” 

* Neither a borrédwer nor a lender be,” 


Sen con was ee tee of 
e, was see & 

Notta’s Sr toctene oslng Soup over 
without ultimate loss. 


“Miss Annabel Wilding,” said Sir Gay, 
with irrepreseible amusement, “ycu should 
really have a tub in the market-place to air 
your rather farfetched ideas, in the hope of 
doing some to the present ill-conditioned 

eneration, So far as this lending and borrow- 
an ig concerned, I fear we are all more or lees 
heavily dipped in iniquity.” 

«Bat it is dishonest,” said Annabel, stab- 
bornly. 

» Not necessarily.” Sir Guy was not a trifle 
nettled. ‘ It is mostly a matter of pure accom- 
modation, as it would have been had I 
advanced you this sovereign,” holding out one, 
‘and repaid myself with one taken from that 
thievish gipsy. It is merely a matter of time 
in this case ; and let me tell you Miss Honesty 
Straightlace, that had you required the 
immediate use of the money you would have 
been very stupid indeed not to have taken it. 
Besides, now I come to think of it, I wish Miss 
Netta to take this sovereign instead of my 
getting her the one straight from that dirty 
gipsy’s pocket. It may even be tainted with 
some loathsome disease—one does hear of such 
thin As for me, I shall, after taking it, 
obuck it straight into some shopkeeper's hands 
instead of risking carrying it about my own 


nm.” 

Netta hesitated to take the oy — 
her pretty eyes looked greedily im pt- 
ing brightness, Annabel was staggered by 
reasoning, and so atood mute, 

She hardly knew that, as he had putit, she 
would not have taken it now. Of course, as he 
said, he would get it back: for the asking, 
or else what was the use of his being a J.P. 

Here one of the small pigs got hold of the 
lower frill of Annabel’s dress, and vigorously 
commenced trying to pull it —— e gate, 
so that her atten was distra 

“ Take it Netta, and don’t be such an arrant 
little fool,” said Sir Guy, in a low, hard voice, 
“or you will make me really = 


For a moment her eyes meet his, and some- 
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thing makes her gaze falter, while he laughs 
loudly at the antics of the disappointed pig, for 
b; this time the pink frills are released from 
his grasp. 

“I am waiting to see your hand, Miss 
Annabel?” leaning his broad back on the 
gate. 

Mechanically the pink palm was held out, 
but Netta saw nothing to be amused at in the 
eager way in which it was taken and studied. 

‘These lines,” pointing to some upright 
creases on the upper part, ‘‘are——” 

“Just nothing at all,” snapped Netta, 
rudely, Her weak, jealous temper overcame 
her utterly, and she eae. | cried. 

“‘Qh, oh! easy now; they show me a great 
deal. There is a stranger coming into your 
life, Miss Annabel——_”” 

“Ob! it is all the same old rigmarole,” said 
Annabel, ‘I thought you were going to read 
my character, not tell my fortune. do not 
believe in that, but in chiromancy and phren- 
ology there must be something.” 

‘‘Are you interested in the science?” he 
asked, quite gravely. ‘‘I firmly believe in it 
myself, and have been reading ‘Lavater,’ the 
greatest authority known on the subject. If 
you think you can tackle him I will send down 
the book.” 

*‘ Oh, thank you!’’ said Annabel, her whole 
face glistening with pleasure, ‘‘ thank you very 
much indeed.” 

Netta’s brow was getting more and more 
lowering, and unable to bear this fire of cross- 
purposes. She was nota well-bred little girl, 
you see, despite the Southampton boarding- 
school. She deliberately turned her back on 
the two, and proceeded with quick steps 
towards the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Suz tore her dress skirts passionately from 
zome clinging currant bushes as she wended 
her way indignantly without once glancing 


Her rich under-lip was severely bitten ; her 
heart was hot and restless with foolish, un- 
reasoning jealousy, and the pretty, childish 
eyes were full of tears. 

She saw nothing of the beanty of the sun- 
shiny morning, heard nothing of the birds’ 
sweet songs, felt nothing of the hush of peace 
in the murmuring hum of insects in the 
summer laden air. 

The jar of her own feelings overmastered 
her, and she was blind to everything that 
should have healed her trouble. Such troubles 
are very sore—let none dispute it—and poor 
little Nella Wilding’s nature was thoroughl 
undisciplined, selfish, and intolerant withai, 
so that she could ill brook defeat—and de. 
feat of a sort was hard upon her just then 
by reason of her weakness. 

In a word, she lacked the oplem) which the 
world only gives to women to combat on 
equal terms with such a man as Sir Guy. 

‘“Why should he hurt me so?” was her 
bitter She did not know the cruel 
lesson that such as he “‘ love to » filict.”’ 

The front gardens of Park Farm were of 
the sweet, old-fashioned sort that so well fits 
the colitary homesteads, of which this was the 
truest type. 

Half flower borders, half herb borders, half 
fancy fruit-bushes outlined by trim box edges; 
the whole interlaced with wire fences, on 
which creepers and roses bloomed in their 
regular and ap torns. The paths 
which wound in and out amongst it all were 
of softest grass, well-kept and broad. 

_A cool brick pathway ran the whole length, 
dividing this garden from the low-thatohed 
house, and this Netta bad barely reached when 
— having walked very quickly, over- 


** Netta, you are to back and say good- 
bye to Bir é 2? © y 
“‘ Indeed I not!” 


“Very well. Atleast, I have delivered his 
message. He is waiting.” 





“Let him wait," but hesitating palpably, 
“ just as long as he likes. I don't care.” 

“I daresay,” said Annabel, rather provok- 
ingly, it must be confessed, ‘‘he will survive 
even that in the gaicties of town. He goes by 
the early coach to-morrow.” 

Poor Netta was startled out of all seeming 
by this unlooked-for intelligence, and crying, 
“ Oh, do take my basket!" flew back through 
the box edgings and tall hollyhocks to where 
Sir Guy still stood by the stackyard gate. 

‘* Well?’ was his only greeting. 

She stood before him—a startled, repentant 
flashed little figure, her chest heaving with 
repressed sobs, and the bright eyes ed 

" hee by Jove! h 

‘Desperately pretty, ove!” was his 
inward comment. “ Like 2 partridge at bay, 
and about as helpless.” 

“How well passion, to say nothing of 
jealousy, becomes you, little one! " said he, at 
last. ‘‘And now what is it all about—this 
tempest in a teapot?” 

She could not command her voice to answer 
him, but dashed away her tears and smiled 
into his eyes, deprecating their coldness. She 
half-put out her tiny d, but he did not 
choose to see it, although had he taken it the 
spot they were in was secluded enough. 

He was a handsome man, after a certain 
style, and this is saying much, for the style 
was not inviting as to trust or general goodness 
of heart. There was a mocking cynicism in 
his manner at times that reflected itself on 
bis countenance so that it was repellant. It 
was so now, and Netta Wilding weakly 
shuddered. 

‘* How can you be so cruel to me?’ she asked, 
in low, shaky tones, finding silence too painful 
to be borne. 

‘“* Cruel, child," he said, hurriedly, through 
his set teeth. ‘‘ It is you who are silly—a silly, 
childish little idiot.’’ 

Netta instead of being offended was hugely 
flattered, and swift blushes fiached her fairness 
into renewed beauty under his critical exam- 
ination. 

‘““Way do you look at me 80?" she asked, 
uncomfortably. 

“ Because, silly one, you are fairer than 
most of the daughters of men. Have I not 
told you as much hundreds of times, and yet 
you flont me? Ii is I who ought to be jealous, 
if it comes to tht,” 

She slid her hand into bis, and the light of 
gratified vanity irradiated her like a halo. She 
preened in the sunlight of his doubtfal 
praise as a peacock might have done his 
glories of covering to an adoring sun which 
shone on all alike, but on none so glittering as 


he. 

She glanced up with a pleading craving in 
her regard, which in turn flattered the man’s 
soul into something 7 near akin to a 
nobler passion than he yetexperienced, but 
anon he laughed. Nothing noble long had place 
with him, and he quoted :— 


‘* Child ——Man is the hunter ; woman is his game, 
The sleek and shining creatures of the chase ; 
We hunt them for the beauty of their skins ; 
They love us for it, and—we ride them down ! 


5 cameras vous? '’ he asked, looking greedily 
:) . 
“IT don't know,” came uneasily from her 
trembling li ‘I wan’s to talk sensibly.” 
**Do you indeed? Since when, may I ask?” 
‘IT bave been eo miserable.” 
* No, really ?’’ 


Shallow and frivolous as the girl was she 
was earnest here. In a wa had been 
mise’ was miserable Her heart 


fixedly at her tormentor who could thus rend 
her heart in twain, and smile into her ques- 
tioning eyes the while. 


It is a question which older women than 
she have so often asked in vain. 

Suddenly he grasped the small, trembling 
hands, with a touch she knew full well—with 
a touch that thrilled her to the core, and she 
faintly realized some trath in his words that 
she was a silly little idiot. 

Perhaps, after all, it was she who was to 
blame. Ah! the pity of such soft-souled 
reasoning, but ander the glamour of temptation 
who can forcibly combat it? 

A momentary strength, born of something 
good and true within her, gave her power to 
withdraw her hands from bis, and to draw up 
her small rounded figure with a dignity very 
foreign to its usual coquettish abandon. 

A dark shade crossed his face—so far above 
ber own, for young Sir Guy Martin was a yery 
tall man, and Netta only stood five feet in her 
shoes. Perchance in that moment he may 
have experienced some feeling of regret for 
the ignoble part he was playing. Who knows? 

Bat her next words killed it. Sir Guy had 
never denied his fancy a thing in hia life, and 
it scarcely behoved him to be quixotic now 


reach. 

“Sir Guy! oh, Gay! you are not going 
away—to leave me without a good-bye!" 

‘' Unless you so will it, child—no!” 

A quivering sigh was Netta Wilding’s only 
answer. 

‘‘ Why,” she asked, affecting some of her 
ordinary coquettish petulance, ‘‘do you tease 
me 80 by talking to Annabel?” 

* Bo that is the trouble, eh?”’ 

“You know it is," not attempting dignity 
now. 

‘* I wanted to see by her hand whether this 
young engineer that is coming has to do with 
her life or yours, only you always jamp to 
wrong conclurione, like the silly which you 
know you are. Tell me what you know or have 
heard about him?” 

“ Netta, half pleased and half scornfal, pre- 
tended to look thoughtful, and puckered up 
her low forehead, till Sir Gay laughed again. 

“Nothing,” came the answer. ‘Only 
that dad used to know something of his father 
long ago; and that is why he is going to take 
him to live with us instead of putting him up 
at the Martin Arms.”’ 

“A very good change for him, I should 
say.” 

‘He seems to think so—he wants stabling 
for two horses and a tub.”’ 

‘©Oh!” still laughing, ‘‘be don’t belong to 
the great unwashed, then? A pretty good sort 
of fellow, I should say.” 

“Of course mother is making herself can- 
tankerous,” and Netta laughed shyly. 

“ She is a wise woman, and scente trouble in 
the dovecot. Let me tell you she is in this case 
near about right, little one. Mind what you 
are about, that’s all, or you will have me to 
reckon with. Mrs. Wilding——” 

“The ferret!’ corrected Netta demurely. 
Her humour was quite restored by now. 

“Is coming up to the house this after- 
noon.” 

“And I am going back to Uncle Tom's,” 
said Netta, with a quick, upward glance. 

“Exactly so; and you will find the walk 
—<- Atherley Woods pleasanter than the 
road, eh!" 

“ You are not going away ?"’ asked the girl, 
eagerly, as he opened the gate to depart on his 
homeward way. ‘I mean, youare not leaving 
home to-morrow ?” 

“Tam; but only for a few days. I shall 
tell a certain little woman all aboutit if 1 find 
her walkingin Atherley Woods at three o’clock 
this afternoon, By-by!” 

He went leisurely off, lighting another cigar, 
his dogs obediently following his footsteps, and 
Netta waited for one backward glance in vain. 
But now she was not unhappy, and could 
sing lightly as she went once more through 
3 heavy-leaved currant bushes and box 

ges. 





when such tempting fruit dangled within his © 
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* Love is come with a song and.asmile, 
Welcome love with a smile and a song, 
Love can stay but.a little while. 
Why cannot he stay ? They call him away ; 
Ye do him a wrong, yedo him a wrong ; 
Love will stay for a whole life long.”* 


And then, leaning against the wide brown- 
wooded old porch, Netta wentinto so much of 
a-thonghtful reverie as her volatile nature ever 

mitted. 

Shading her sunny eyes with her hand, she 
gazed seross the open fields that lay before her 
father's house—heyond them toa line of dark 
copse bordering Atherley Wood—paet thie 
again to where some imporing chimneys broke 
the sky line, States Maxtin. 

And a gleefal smilie crossed the pretty face, 
and the plump hands were clasped together in 
a mutec¢ostacy. He loved her, and it was not 
the first time sach as:he had married one of 
what the world called low degree. 

In all her favourite books the heroes cid-so, 
and why nother hero, handsome Sir Guy, of 
Siates Martin? 


**¥e do him a wrong,” (ran in her ears) 
* Love will stay for a whole life long.” 





CHAPTER V. 


At dinner Netia’s face was a sindy in facial 
development, had Mrs, Wildiog only known 
it, when thai lady announced that if she went 
back to her uncle’s that day ahe conld not baye 
the gig, but must walk, 

“ Already,” thought that astate. lijtle dam- 
eel, ‘the gip3y's prophecy begins fo work.’’ 

‘IT can walk quite well, mother, if Shuffler 
can bring over my box by-and- by.” 

“ Yes ; and you needn't go early, so.as.to get 
tired and hot. After I am _gane.you and 
Annabel can help Molly pick gooseberries. 
Of course, by going to. Hamelapds—Unale 
Tom’s house—yjon will slip out: of helping in 
making the jam.” 

Mrs. ‘Wilding read Netta and all her little 
selfishnesses correctly, and never gpared her 
the knowledge that she did so. 

“I daresay Aunt Susan will be making 
some,” said Netta, willing 10 make petty con- 
vereation, for her heart was tinging blithely 
within her. Pick gooseberriea! Not she, when 
Atherley Wood waited for her, and her lover 
would be there. 

* Ag if you did not hear ms read her nots 
thia morning that she was beforehand with 
me, and had finished the ‘gooseberries ! And 
you also know that all fruit rjpens quicker by 
afew days at Homelands then it “does bere; 
but that is not my fault,’ with a scur sort of 
apology that ifshe could have arranged it dif. 
ferently it might have been done better. 

“Yon.ere yery slever, Nota, and I daresay 
when cherry and sizawhersy time comes>you 
will dodge ‘your visitings qnite ag swell, bat 
you don’t esca pe the picking to-day ; and mind, 
Annabel, that [find them aH neatly topped 
and tailed readyrfor the stewpan at. cighb to- 
morrow morning,” 

‘She'll have ber works well ons ont,” 
thought idle Netta, mischievously, knowing 
full well thas there wonld be no thelp of “hers 
given in the picking cr topping and tailing of 
the fruit in question, 

Eating the preserve fayther. on -would she 
quite another pair of shoes, and Netta avagdex- 
ceedingly sweet-topthed, and wes,cher step- 
mother always deglsred, wolglly extravagant 
with jam. 

Frank Olivant offers to drive the light cart 
over.with her tox after he returns feora Sob th- 
ampten, and Nesta. carelessly.mcaepis, so that 
is settled, 
sees see handsome gipsy was right in 
saying {bat her way to riches and grandeur 
waa to be.smoothed for her, 

Another smile orosces ber face later.on when 
she wonders how Mir Gay ia going to be in 
Atherley Woods and atthe next village to get 
he sovereign back from the gipsy.at the same 

me. 


Ali the same she need not worry aboot that. 
She is not the loser, and some day all his 
sovereigne will be hers by right. .She almost 
hnummed one of her new songs aloud : 


Some day, some day, I know not when or how, 
53] 


But some day I shall see him-—-’ 


*\ Net#a,” said Mrs. Wilding, severely, “‘ we 
don't want.any singing or mambling.at table. 
Meu seem very frisky all of a sudden |." 

“Never mind, mother!” broke in «the 
farmer, who loved to see all young thiggs gay 
and lighthearted ; ‘'‘let her be. Old age-and 
treables’’ li come soon: enorgh.” 

At two o'cloek precisely Mrs. Wakding 
started in high feather for Sigtes. Martin. 
This ¢xpeditién was with her always an 
inaposing ceremony. She dreve-herself:in her 
husband’s roomy gig, and the marehad enker 
new harness. 

As she disappeared through the ctackyari 
to the road gate Nettie. made carigin faeial 
erimaces that very much amused Mr. Frank 
Olivant—for Mra, Wilding, although he stood 
in great awe of her, was no faveurite of bis. 
He always breathed freex when she was ont of 
a that ie, he were in it, and vice 
wersd. 

“ Shall I helphyon 4wo with the gooseberry 
picking?” asked the yenng fellow kindly, and 
blushing violently under his sandy locks. 

1 thought yon were gave to onthampien ?” 
$ you were gaing ampien 

** Not till four o’elock, Misa Annabel, aad 
we can get heaps of gooasberries. picked iby 
thattime. Ag to the top and tailing I don’t 
know what that is,’’ : 

“Ohl you'll learn that slong with other 
items of farming, eto., all in good time,” 
Jaughed the girl pleasantly, for she and Prank 
Olivamt were always good friends. and on 
pleasant termes, 

‘“ It’s picking off the hoprid little brown tufty 
noes and the beastly little green: tails that, 
ateins your fipger naile, so that nothiag short 
of lemon jaice or ammonia getethem clean 
again,” said Netta, merrily, .* Catch: me:top 
and tailing goosekerries,”’ 

They all accepted this statement in peafart 
goed faith, for Netta’s tricks were weil known. 
Annabel had never thought fora momentshat 
she intended to help, and so was all the more 
nee to accept Frank Olivantia proffered 
aid, 

The stnrdy young fellow marched) away 
forthwith to get she epen wicker fruit baskets, 
80 that they might begin at once, and-a0-eage 
Annahel’sjabours aamuch.as mightbe, 

With them: he. breught.over his arm:cher 

_Jarge hat, antas shetied is under Her 
chin he noticed how delicate and white .kér 
slender, Jong- fingered hands were. t 

The maile: were fibert:sheped and cut fo 
perfection, for, despite muck :usefal work, 

Annabel was particalarly dainty in all sach 
. i niceties. , 


“Til bring you-back some ammonia, Miss 
Annabel, It’s Incky I am going into town, 
and I.can get.a few lemons too." i 

‘You had bettersstick to the ammonia, Mr. 
Olivant,” anid. Netia, who was disposed to 
flirt and chatter.with him ‘as ey ‘than 
nobody till the- time came for her to depart, 
“becemse carrying lemons on pemlte he is 
difficult; they will bulge your pockets out, 
and make dook aa if you had hipdisease.”’ 

“ Well, I haven't,” be said, rather sulkily, 
for\he did not quite like being chaffed, and I 
don’t mind looking a bit:hnlgy, it it comes to 
that, so that Miss Annabel caniget her pretty 
nails: elean, Fruit does play the detice. with 
ataining things.” ccn3a? ud 

He was hardat work by this time picking 
the hairy red Warriagtons with a vengeance. 
The basket promised fulness ia no »time. 
Annabel, too,: waa deftly filling chers; so shat 
slzeady the bottom of if was fairly-covered. ' 

As fomNetta, she was swingingshers on onc 
ann, and with the other hand was selecting 
iondy the very finest specimens:cf érujt, and 
= ~~" ema not to the basket, ‘but to 

er mouth. 401} 








‘| Oh, dear!” she said, prezently, “how hot 
it iz, and I must be going in to get ready. I 
haven't packed yet,’”” whish was a fib, for she 
had hastily bundled her belongings together 
before dinner, and only hsd ‘to cram in the 
dres3 she was taking off. § : 

“ Allright!” said Avnabel, from underneath 
& rare old gooseberry tree. 

‘* And if I don’t sea you again,” she cried 
baek over her shoulder—she had no intention 
of doing so— I will say good-bye.” 

‘‘ Good-bye—gaod- bye!” came from both the 
ep fruit pickers, apd: man convning Nesta was 


Shs danced along the brick pavement with 
ligktsome steps, through the poreh and op the 
dim: old stairs Jinto» their -white,;- daintliy 
trimmed bed-chamber, where stood her iamalk 
open trank, and.on the tentibedstead a clean, 
blue. specked muslin, which was fo replace the 
pink gingham now so te mbled and soiled. 

It was the work of afew minutes: to pail off 
the soiled gingham and deposit it in the trank, 
which she carelessly shut, leaving the cord 
beside it. Somebody elco, could adjust that, 
presumably ‘Frank. Olivant, sinee «he was 
going tq undertake its conveyames te Home- 
lands. 

She briskly laved her face in clear cold 
water, and smoothed the cof: brownhair, and 
adjusted the natty straw hat at the precise 
angle that suited her arch face. The bine 
mustin became her weil, and she started with 
no more good-byes for Atherley Woods. 

As she passes throngh Willow Lane she seca 
the remains of the gipsy encampment—the 
little patches of ashesiall that is left of the 
glancing fires whichhad so luridly lit up the 
evening gloom the night of the fortune- selling 


escapade, 
She wonders where they are now, and smiles 
ag she rememberg that,Gir Gay prefers having 


her company tbis afterncon to going to the 
next viliageifor that wretched sovereiga. 
“\ How delighiful it must:bete be rich }’’ she 
sighed. ‘How I shallrovelinit!” .° 
Doubtless her feeling uader such circams 
stances might be nearly akin to that af some 
humble artisans who, coming into a finslegacy 
unexpectedly, were so elated that toskow their 
appreciation each of thé family’boaght a wateh 
for Sundays and a watch for everyday wear. 
‘The thought of a —_ simply intoxicat- 
ing to this village beaaty, to w @, sovereign 
wa now a large sam. She had visions of 
untold grandeur in the word:wealth,;and saw 
herself mistress of fainy-like ccaetles,; -that, 
though reared° in’ sir, seemed 0° her bright 
fanoy not insecure of foandation. — -_ 
Ske'langhed aload as she spied a heap of 
fowl bones, aud saw foaihers of speckled hue 
under the near hed ze. - toa 


 Some-of she cid cat's ghiakens,!’ she said 
aloud, in a gleefql voice. “Soxthe- gipsies 
did have them—for one Ham oweky Se 
hope they enjoyed thera | 


She tripped. onwards with -bsppy faca, and 
singing stray snatohes ef ‘her many songs, alb 
of more or Jess a sentimental diavacter: ‘Her 
voice was full and very ipretty:éo listen 40, 
being tolerably teue. | ; iat 

She ran short raees with Fido, exciting him 
to madness, at which che herself eupared with 
delight, sill present]y che. bethought herself of 
her coming dignity, and walked moreyagd F 

# My lady,’’:she skid totherself, “ my lady ! 
Ané@ then I shal! never weae frdaspy old gowns 
like bis mother dogs; I:shali-alwayshave 
peach-coloured sileand sating:anf laces ; and 
if I wear muslias and éottons, when shay wilt 
be trimmed with rome sn = 
Madame Luey makes for stle.pe 

“Here she looked with blighting disdain at 
the simple frock Uf-peld, spaskgd nadstin with 
whioh not so . ago whe“had been fally 
content. nev Dealew  goivs 

And they would travel about a great ideal, 
for Sir Guy had onée told hee that when he 
was married he should travel, so.as/ne’ to be 
much at States Martin ‘while the old lady 
li . 


ved. ; i 
Now Netta feli in a generousi mood. as she 
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stepped quickly over the mopsy road towards 

the copse. She did not at all wish the old 

lady to die, for she should enjoy travelling so 

much, especially as she pictured the state in 

be as is would be her Jot to travel as “my 
y ” 

And, in.all probability, she would have to 
be presented at Court. This thought com- 
Bletely staggered her with its glories. How 
should ske manage a train three yards long? 

And how should she ever bow, as she had 
heard they did, co low, and yet keeping the 
body in an simost straight line? She had 
learned dancing as taught at the academy at 
Southampton, but the. practisings of the ordi- 
nary courtesies as executed there must be very 
different to Court bows to Her Majesty. 

She was preparing to try one of these bows 
before &. spreading old cak when she was 
startled by. Sir Guy’s voice. 

‘‘ What on earth are you at, little one? and 
what the devil have ycu brought that yapping 
little cur.to proclaim. our whereabouts to every 


passer-by for?” 





CHAPTER VI, 

‘‘ Don’? abuse -him,'’ said Netta, a little 
abashed, but pleased stilJ, “since yon gave 
him to me.” . 

‘Instead of having it more properly dig- 
posed of,” still a, litsle fretfally. For some 
reason he was annoyed to have the small 
animal at their heals to-day. 

“ Haw. Sir Cys! ” 

“ Drowned, course, ag the reat.of. the 
litter was.” 

He had linked his-arm carelessly in hers; 
and wasentering the wood by. thia time—into 
the darkest and dimmest portion.of it, where 
they bad spent so. many hours unksown to 
any living seul but themeelves. 

Netta was just a.trifle quenched by his eeol 
and careless. tone, bat taied her best to be 
equal to:the ocoasion, © 

A sudden qualm came oyer her tha bis 
near presenge, instead of strengthening her 
air-castlea, made, thene topple perilously. 
“ My lady ” did.not seen so-realto.-ber under 
bis half-mockiag air, f 3 

‘(And wherefore so gay to-day?” he asked, : 
seating her beside a purling rivolet and as the 
foot-of abig tree. ‘ Cleam, froek, new waisi- 
band,. bess hat?” 

“I pat it on beeause’ you: like this. blue; 
coleur,'’ said ake, brightly, ‘and Annebel had 
it-got up se.nicely for me.’ : 

“It strikes me, mise, you gee Aanabel te 
do a good lot for yov.. Mow sell me why, in 
fortune’s name, she sheuld.ge}-2p, iron don't 
they call it; dresses. fer -yon? I'll be hound 
you don't-de:hers..’ ont 5 é 
_ “fhe won't les me,” pouting, because she 
irene. so much better than Lo.” rod 

He lgughed, giving her a carcless kiss. 3 

‘* You will have to pick out the richest.of! 
esusnedegetnetanetetp aanmnepiatenpe 
you are in extenvagant,: 
let-me iefl you. Now Lwender if:the young 
engineee ig rich—richer than -young -Olivans 
or as Jabez Stubbs?” seth Fs : 

*Donit,’ said Nette, hurt andvangny, ‘and 
yon are srushing my Gress. . Lat.me go.’ 

“Teil mecif. jealonsy -of: -Agntatel waa the 

ing that made my.listle one sulky this 
morning?’ Netta Jooked sharply at hinj for 
there was something underneath bis tone now 
which she did notvin the least understand, 
‘* Had she nothing elae to fret her? Any 
village gossip, for imatance ? ” Fy 

‘Ab, walk! ineteadef being trotted it may 
please you, for aught Z knovw.i :At-any rate,: 
if Willy give: your village ilovere a chases ; 
peeeeeneg i Hiatteted myself ipou would feel a 

iroehy ” f 
_ Metta desmed over him ashe layvet hor leet 
in the aweet, mossy. graesen, ned whispered, — 

(+i shall never -be vexedoatiany thing, Sir 
ban ane nt Guy; while: youmre good-and kind 


He drew a hard breath of intense relief—. 





she had heard then. 


He suddenly «pulled! | | 


down the preity pale face to his, and kissed it 
again and again with a passionate vehemence 
he had never shown before. 

She was frightened, and trembled like a 
leaf in his arms, murmuring in distressed 
accents, — 

‘Don’t, don’t, oh ! pray don’t, Sir Gay.” 

‘‘ By Jove! Netta, you are a briok!”’ he 
caid at last. ‘“ You have more pluck than I 
thought you had.” 

After «fashion she bad. His words rang 
truer than he would have considered it pos- 


sible, 

‘What do you mean?” she questioned 
sanigudy. “I cannes understand you to- 

y.” oe 
‘*T mean what I say, child, that you are 
more plucky than I thonght you were.” 

‘I don’t know in the least what you mean.” 

‘* Nonsense, little one,” 

“ Pisose don’é tease me avy more.’ She 
wes very near crying now. 

“ All right, little one,” kiscing her again. 
‘‘ Let us be sensible and have it ous. I 
thovght you weuld have cus up rough, and 
treated me to overdoses of virtuous indig- 
nation and all that old-fashioned balderdash. 
After all, you will always know that itis you 
JZ love.” 

Netts’s face was pale to ghastliness, 

“ Whatis it?” she gasped, moistening ber 
dry lips painfally. 

With wide eyes she: stared at bim—ner 
lover—fixedly, and all the sweetness and gocd- 
ness of life seemed ebbing away from her io a 
dark flood. 

‘Don’t. ke idiotic, child—it is too late to 
pnt on mysterious airs. You know there is 
an old saying somewhere: that in the world 
‘men marry where they do not love, and love 
where they do not marry.’” 

‘* Yes, go on.” 

‘* Well,” he said, “between you and me 
marriage is nowhere—love gets the best of it.” 

He tried to take her in his arms, bat she 
resisted violently, She was beginning to 
understand, 

‘What is-it,” she asked, nervously, “+ 
you think'I have heard? Tell me.” 

‘Tat, child; abont. my marriage, of 
conrse.” 

** Your—marriege,” came im-low, painfal 
accents from the poor, white, quivering:lips. 
“I never knew-—I never e 

“ Dic-was alLover the village yesterday. The 
Oastle.lot tock preciens good éare of that,’”’ 
mith angry vehemence, as he tried over again 
to encirale her with hisarme. 

But she sprang aside. The movement did 
her gocd, and ensbled-her to steady iher fail. 
ing pulser, and +0 control her voice. 

**What: have I ever. done?” she ‘esked 
steadily, “that you should insult me so 2”” 

Even Avnahel-could not ‘have locked riore 
uns ppreachable ur more queenly,; and SirGay 
felt that; after: ail, he bad notmade a cozrect 
readingof Netta Wiiding.. He certainly ad 
never admired her so muygh before. §40i * 

For once in‘hia life he was:coved; and at 2 
loss: for words. j 

‘*T gee now,” went on Netta, “ howsilyd 
have been, ‘bot,’ cand her eyes flached fire, 
+ Fam not quite the stupid fool you take me 
for. Did you think,’ stamping her foot 


-resolntely, *‘ that I had no pride ?”’ 


He did not answer. \ 

.>@ Youarea bad man. It is you whoare a 
silly fool, not. me.": . \ 

‘+ Well done; Pamels,’' he said, finding his 
voice all of >. onion A mg — doing it 
splendidly.. y dove, Miss ilding, you 
should go on the stage. Would yom dike it, 


-Netta ?”’ with stargling sériousness. +“ If so, 


E will’ make the way-ersy for you, aid we can 
be-happy yet. Here you are not in your 
proper element, and weshall be ered at 
every turn by the domestic virtues andvall the 
rest of it.” 

He had risen and*stood beside: her, and ‘his 
eyes, too, were shining with excitement as yet 
again he strove to caress her as.of old. 

No, she cried, : with: fine scorn, ‘‘ never 





again shall you touch me. I hate yor. I 
cannot tell you how much I hate you!” 

Her intense and sudden disappointment 
was giving her strength to defy him. But 
how long would this fictitious strength bold 
ont? 

‘You will never be happy with Lady 
Mariel—never ! ’ che said, scorafuliy, ‘‘ She 
is old and ugly——” 

‘Oh, come, come, not so bad asthat. Most 
people aay she is handeome, alshough I con- 
fesa I don’t like big women myself, but that 
is as if may be.” 

‘‘And I will always pray that your home 
may be never blessed with joys of any sort, 
shat you may never have an heir to the wide 
lands of States Martin—that your name may 
die out, and that you may——” 

Here she almost breke down, but his encer- 
ing voice backed up her failing. courage. __ 

‘‘ You are doing it splendidly, Miss Wilcivg. 
Do not-disdain my offer of pusiing you on 
the stage. It is decidedly your meiier.” 

‘<I will not be put on the stageor anywhere 
else by you,’ drawing up her seanli figure 
with consummate pride. 

‘* Wit shall you do?’ be inquixed, sfioct- 
ing a blandness he was far from feeling. : 

For a moment she hesitated, meeting his 
mocking gaze-unflinchingly, and tken eaid,— 

‘¢T shall marry the first man that asks me!’ 

* Pooh! Don’t be ridiculous.” 

“TI swear that I will do as T say,” sho 
answered, stolidly, and Sir Guy Martin saw 
clearly that if her present mood held out—a 
mood he had never expected to find in Netta 
Wilding, hitherto his weak, pliant tool—she 
would do a3 she threatened. 3 

‘+ Yes,” she went on, her voice grown quite 
steady now. “*You shali never come back 
bere to pity the poor fool, the silly ereature, 
who lived lonely because she once loved you— 
you! with biting empaasis. 

At that moment Sir Guy would have 
willingly foregone bis marriage with the bigh- 
born Lady Muriel had it been possible, for he 
knew that he really and truly loved this 
lawiy born maiden, whosuddenly, under stress 
of cruel circumstance, proved herself of nobler 
stuff than he had thought. 

The discovery gave him a shock of repul- 
sion that. boded ill for the happiness of the 
future lady of States Mantin. Not that Lady 
Mariel Mountcastle would have cared a jot 
one way or the other. Her object was 
simply to be mistress of States Martin, end 
that was assured. 

“+ Ancbaow go-—go at-once.”’ 

Ashe essayed ‘to. take her hand in some 
sors ¢f farewell reasoniog, Netia edded 
furiously, — 

“Go at once, Sir Guy; or I will ceream 

a 


As he picked up his light-overooat from the 
ground Netta gave it a slight kick, which 
action strack him like a blow. Never bad he 
felt: co poor a creature. 

Aste turnedaway he knew in his very heart 
of hearts that solomg ashe jived he should 
love this furmer’s pretty daughter, who had 
dexed:' to spurn him even’ with & Kick of her 
arched fcot, for now—he respected her. - 

Peor little: vain, frivolous, Nevts, »®he had 
had :a-rode awakening frem her emp'y visions 
of high-flown bliss. She stood-as it’ petrified, 
gezmg athig retreating form till it-was' lost 
anndst the branching foliage of the trecs. 

Once: more’he does net look back. Had he 
dene 80, and met that wild despairing: geze, 
the conree of two lives might bave been 
altered and. nothing more of this stery had 
remained to be told except the old well- 
worn formula, ‘aud they: married and lived 
hsppiiy ever after.’’ 

She fell to the ground with & low ory as 
he: disappeared from view, and she realised 
that she was left utterly alone. 

No qne but woman £0 cheated and eo left, 
who has by the treachery of a man missed a 
great ‘happiness, fully knows ‘the nisaning 
of that simple-sounding word—alone 

+. (To be continued.) 
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COUSIN MAX. 
—o— 


Tae little shop was closed for the night. 
People did not buy second hand books enough 
after dark to pay for gas, the proprietor said, 
so he was enjoying his own ing in the 
sitting-room, 

Is wasa small room back of the shop; a 
poor room, too, where each article of farnitare 
seemed reduced to the last stage of shabbiness, 
and the old man, reading in the circle of 
brightness, under the lamp-shade, looked as 
old, as worn out, as shabby as his sarround- 
iogs. Saddenly a clear, sweet voice, with the 
musical ring of youth in ita joyous accents, 
roused him. 

“Do I look very nice, grandfather ?” 

Mr. Denman pushed aside his book, straight- 
ened his spectacles, and looked up, a smile on 
hia lips, and a brightness io his eyes that only 
Millie’s voice could bring there. 

He saw, standing very erect before him, a 
quaint little fizure in a white muslin dress of 
@ fashion of twanty years before, with straight 
fall skirt, very stiff, and smooth, a low-necked, 
short-sleeved body, and a little ruffie of lace 
for its sole trimming. From the soft lace rose 
shoulders round and white as an infant's, a 


slender throat, and then a face of such rare’ 


loveliness that it was small wonder the answer 
was an emphatic one. 

* You look very nics indeed, my darling! 
Is thie a new dress?" 

* No, indeed, grandfather. D. you think I 
would bay new dresses when there is that 
great trunk full of mamma's, that fis me now 
exactly? Mollie says evening dresse: are 
exactly alike, and so I chose this one.” 

* Bat—were you going out?” 

** Have you forgotten, grandfather, Brenda 
Leigh asked me to her party? She ‘comes 
out’ this evening. We have been sach dear 
friends at school, and [ know that she would 
come here oftener if you had not forbidien 
me to ask any one here. Bat she is very 
fond of me; and, grandfather, her cousin, 
Max Melton, is here from Liverpool.” 

“Indeed! So you are to see your hero?" 

“ My hero! O:, no; he quite belongs to 
Brenda. Bat she has told me so much about 
him—how noble he is, and how mach good he 
has done wherever he goes—that I must admire 
him. And [ want to likethe husband of my 
very best friend.” 

“Oh! her husband, is he?” 

“Oh, you dear, forgetful grandfather! Have 
I not told you before that there is a lot of 
money, left by an old aunt to Max and B -enda 
if they are married? If either one refuses, the 
money all goes to the other.” 

Bat this party— 


“ Yes, yes; I remember. 
you cannot go alone." 

“No; Mollie will go with me,’and fetch me. 
She must be ready now.’ And Millie tied a 
white hood over her short, brown curls, and 
wrapped herself in a at blanket shawl. 
** Good. night, dear grandfather ! ”’ 

The warmest of kisses pressed the withered 
lips, and Millie flitted away, happy in the 
anticipation of her friend’s welcome, and the 
dimly imagined glories of the first party to 
which, in all the seventeen years of her life, 
she had ever been invited. 

Two hours later, in a large, brilliantly 
lighted room, filled with guests from the very 
cream of society, a lady and gentleman stood 
conversing. Tne lady, a pretty blonde, 
attired in the richest white lace over lustrous 
white satin, was the débutante of the evening, 
Miss Brenda Leigh; and the gentleman, 
many long years her senior, seemed on terms 
of intimacy, as he questioned her freely about 
the ena in the room. 

**Qne forgets even old friends in a 
absence,” he said, in a leisurely tone ro 
was habitaal to him; “and I see many new 
ones here.” 

** Bat you will soon know them all, if you 
stay with us ail winter, Max. There are so 
many I want you to kaow and like. There 





are the Greyson girls in pink; they are worth 
@ fortune in their own right; and there is 
Nora Creighton ; is she she not handsome 7— 
the branette in crimson velvet. Aad the tall, 
fair blonde talking to mamma ie the great 
heiress, Jalia Leverett." 

“And who,” he asked, in his cool, leisurely 
manner, “is the pretty girl on the sofa, who 
looks as if she wanted to ory?” 

‘* I dare say she does,” said Brenda. “ Taat 
is one of my schoo!.fellows, Millie Clarke; and 
I invited her for this evening because we were 
such fast friends at school; but if I had known 
she was going to come here looking like that, I 
would never have asked her. Why, that dress 
ie disgraceful, and she hasn’t an ornament!” 
And Brenda arranged her costly bracelets, 
and toyed with her earrings, glancing com- 
placently at her own rioh dress. 

“*T gee,” said Max gow’: 

Bat when he had strolled through the con- 
et ge A Sins — and listened to vod 
rapid, ig spseches some ten miaa 
longer, he resigned her to a moustashed 
dandy, and quietly bat persistently worked 
his way to the sofa where Millie still sat, 
struggling with her mortification. 

Bowing gravely, he said,— 

‘‘May I take something of a host's privi- 
lege, and introduce myself as Mra. Leigh's 
—* Max Melton ?”’ 

he large, shy, grey eyes that had been fixed 
upon the carpet pattern were lifted quickly. 

“Oh!” with a qaick drawn breath, “ are 
you Max? I know so much about you!"’ 

“ Indeed |” 

“ Brenda talked so often of her cousin Mix," 
said Millie, blushing brightly, with a sudden 
fear of having been forward. 

“ Then, since you know me go well, perhaps 
you will do me the honour to dance the next 
waltz with me?” 

“I should like it so much, only—only—t 
think you had better not. I—’’ there was an 
evident battle here inst rising tears—" it 
is my first party, and [ did not know—and 
there was no one to tell me—and it was a 
dress of my mother's—she died whea she 
was only nineteen, and I did not think about 
the fashion. Mollie did it up beautifally for 
me, and I thought it was nice until I'saw the 
rest. Bat, you see, there is not -one in the 
room looks as Ido.” ~ 

“ Not one,” he thought, looking down upon 
the exquisitively lovely face, and wondering 
how many of the ladies present would give 
her jewels and finery in exchange for sach 
rare perfection of beauty. But aload he 


said ; 

“It is quite evident that you do not 
know that to own an old-fashioned dress 
nowadays is to attain an enviable distinc- 
tion.” 

Yet while he spoke he could see Brenda 
looking with scorn upon the muslin that she 
had told her mother was ‘neither one th 
nor the other: not old enough to bs wsthetic, 
but simply out of style.” 

«: Perhaps you do not care for dancing?” 
Max said, after a patient waiting of some 


minutes. 

“Oh! but I do! And no one has asked me 
yet. Iam sure I can dance, for we all were 
taught at Madane Despard's; but—but-—" 
The childish lips quivered again, though 
bravely pressed ee 

Guessing something of how deeply Brenda 
had stung this sensitive nature by her recep- 
tion, Max dropped into an easy chair close 
becide the sofa, saying,— 

“I imagine we. are fellow-sufferers, Miss 
Denman. I know but very few people here, 
and have a ‘lone, lorn’ feeling, even in this 
crowd, Bat your name is very familiar to 
me. One of my dearest friends, a professor 
in the university where I was educated, was 
rt mg Denman, and his wife was named 

illie.” 

“My father! my mother!” cried Millie. 
“Did you know them? I was only a baby 
when they both died, sixteen ago.” 

“I remember. It was year that I 


gradaated shat Pro‘sssor Denman died. I did 
not know that his wife, ton ——" 

“Mamma died first,” Millie said, softly; 
“bat there was on'y one month between.” 
With this bond between them, the two for- 
got the gay crowd around them, Millie hungrily 
listening to the memories her grave companion 
imparted to her of her father and the young 
wi'e Max remembered so well. 

It waa better for Millie that Mollie came 

early fur her nurseling, and the evening had 
scarcely began for Brenda's guests when 
Millie stole away home, all the mortification, 
the hurt, sore feeling of her reception, for- 
gotten in the keen pleasure of her last hour, in 
which the grave, middle-aged man had talked 
to her of her parents. 
* He is not at all like the hero I imagined, 
grandfather,” she said, nestling down at the 
old man’s side as she told her experiences. 
T had no idea he was so much older than 
Beenda.” 

** He must be nearly forty, if he gradaated 
the year your father died, dear!” 

‘‘He looks so; but oh! grandfather, he 
seemed so far above the young men around 
him, None of them spoke to me, bat [ could 
hear them talking to the ladies they were 
with, and—I don’t think I should care, even 
if I was pretty, to be told so in such broad 
terms, grandfather. I should be afraid the 
person who told me thought me silly as 


‘* Perhaps he would. Aad so you are 
content now, Millie, to give up parties for the 
fatare, and never to see your hero again?" 

“ Qaite content. I hope I am not proud or 
vain, but I don't care to feel so small a3 
I did last evening, and I think B will 
not care ever to see me again.” 

Bat, although Millie was quite right in 
this last surmise, there was one of the guests 
of the important pa ge could not drop 
so easily the recolleo' of the soft vy 
eyes that had so frankly met his; the low, 
aweet voice that asked such eager questions; 
the slim, gracefal fi 80 quaintly attired. 
World-worn even d years, Max 
Melton had spent so many of these in a 
straggle for fortane that love had seemed to 
him a far-off, impossible dream. He had 
drifted into a tacit consent to the terms of his 
great aunt's will, without pig, Bes ‘subject 
much consideration until Mrs, igh’s letter, 
informing him that Brenda was nineteen and 
had left school, and inviting him to pay her 
@ visit, suddenly brought him face to face 
with his future life. 

He had won his way from a boyhood of 
comparative poverty to the possession of 
ample means, and the money of his 
great aunt offered no temptation to him. 

Bat iato his lonely heart stole visions of a 
home, a wife, a dear companion to share every 
thought of his brain, every pleasure of his 


ing | life. 


Seumabon whad, ony viston of Seapessiete 
on, & on m 

bliee. Bat the toed ot middle lite takes 
reason into counsel, and Max was not a boy to 
rush into mad dreams. 

Yet the a ho — A = 
letter came again tofill his tho , 
and an ideal of pure, sweet girlhood, of a shy, 
tender maiden who would trust her ha 
to his kee , was suddenly confron' by & 
bold, gigg ng school.girl, who met him as 
property, without one impulse of maidenly 
reserve. Two days of intercourse with Brenda 
Le had quite decided him to return speedily 
to Liver when at 8 given partly 


in his honour he met . 

Had he unconsci founded his own ideal 
upon his recollection of his old teacher's wife, 
he wondered, when Millie so entirely met his 


dream? Was there yet, in this heartless 
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It was not difficult to introduce himself to 
Mr. Denman as one of his son's old pupils, and 
it seemed to the old man as if a stone was lifted 
from his heart as Max, evening after evening, 
found his way to the shabby sitting-room 
behind the book-store, leaving ever with a 
— love for the sweetest little maiden he 

ever known, and gathering into his own 
rm He first pure, strong love of her 
young e 

The winter had passed when Max Melton 
asked the old bookseller to give him his one 
treasure. 

* You love her, and you are willing to give 
up your aunt’s fortune for her sake?’ Mr. 
Denman ° 

“My aunt's fortune! So you have heard of 
that. It was all settled months ago. Brenda 
has the whole, and is engaged to the prettiest 
little fop who has figured in society this 
winter. She says my grave face frightens 
her, and she would think she had married her 
grandfather if I was her husband.” 

** And you love my Millie?" 

“‘T love her,”’ was the quiet, grave answer. 

“ Although her sole wardrobe is the one her 
mother left sixteen years ago?” 

‘“« In spite of that appalling fact!" 

“And she loves you. Loves you wiih her 
whole heart, I believe I act for the child's 
happiness when I give my glad consent to her 
marriage with a man I have learned to 
respect and love as I respect and love but few. 
And now I will tell you why Millie’s futare 
has wei heavily upon my heart. I have 
not her, though she has lived so 
quietly with me. 

‘' She has been edacated in the best schools, 
and I knew the polish of fashionable life 
would come easily to her natural refinement, 
were it ever needed. But it was not because 
I should leave her to struggle with poverty 
that I trembled for her fatare, but because the 
fortane you have resigned is not one-fourth 
of the one Millie will inherit at my death.” 

*t And you live so quietly t"”’ 

“ 5o humbly, because I am content in my 
old home, and I did not want Millie to marry 
@ fortune-hunter. But now,” and his hand 
grasped that of his companion, “I am more 
than content, Are you sorry you have won a 
wood-violet who has grown to such sweet per- 
fection in the shade, instead of a flaunting 
garden tulip?" 

Bat Max answered only by a smile, for at 
that moment Millie came in, and in his eyes, 
aa they rested on her face, was a proud love, 
a ve content, that was better than 
words. 

Andif Brenda, flattering through lifelike a 
gaudy butterfly, wonders openly how Millie 
can forego all those pleasures that her fortane 

laces within her reach, Millie knows where 
eeper happiness can be found in the quiet 
charities, many works of benevolence to 
which she gives time and money under the 
guidance of her girlhood's hero, Cousin Max. 








A LIFE’S SACRIFICE. 
—o— 


Ar sunset, in the month of Ootober, a 
young man, with a good face, and ragged 
boots, with clothes covered with the dust of 
the road and utterly empty pockets, paused 


at a low stone gate and looked across a green 1 


lawn towards the porch of a pretty cottage. 
In this porch sat a lady in creamy white, At 
her side stood a boy of four years or more, 
dressed in a gay little costume of grey cloth, 
with crimson stockings and polo cap. Near 
them lay a great bull-dog chained to a post 
by the door. The man looked, hesitated, 


opened the gate, and entered. 

“* Madam——"’ he began. 

“No,” said the lady, shaking her head. 
“No. Go away immediately.”’ 

“Soe thinks I want to eel! comethine,” the 
man said to himeelf. 

Thea he spoke more londly : 


‘* Madam, I only wanted to ask you if you 
would be kind enough to give me something 
to eat. I am really very hungry. I am walk- 
ing to Sheffield to get work, and I have used 
up every farthing I had. It would bea t 
ser if you could let me have a little 

This time the lady rose. 

“Go away!" she cried briskly. “ We allow 
no tramps here. ‘This dog ia dangerous. 
Come one step nearer and I shall unfasten 
him, Go away!” 

Such a pretty, fairy-like little woman; had 
she no charity in her soul? It was strange 
to hear her. 

The little boy, too, in his artistic dress, ran 
down the steps, picked a pebble from the 
path, and threw it with all his baby might 
towards the man at ihe gate. And the great 
bull-dog growled and strained his chain in a 
way to prove that he deserved the character 
given tohim. The lady had advanced to the 
dog, and stood ready to unfasten the chain. 

“I give you two minutes!” she said, in her 
high, sweet young voice. ‘‘ We make short 
work with tramps here.” 

The man answered nothing, He merely 
turned and hurried out of the gate, and as he 
went he muttered curses, not loud, but deep. 
It was under his breath that he said,— 

‘‘May you need help and get none,” he 
said, with anoath. ‘May you need it as I 
do this night ;"’ but he meant it, every word. 
Then he sat down and buried his face in his 
hands. ‘‘A tramp!” he repeated. ‘“ Heaven 
knows I told her the truth, and she called me 
a tramp. And this is a Christian country, 
and that woman calls herself a Christian lady, 
no doubt.” 

From the kitchen of the house the wind 
blew the appetising smell of coffee to the 
h man; and the odour of some dainty 
hot came with it. 

A oup of that coffee and a crust of dry bread 
would have helped him on his way witha 
lighter heart. 

He had never in his life begged before, 
He swore he never would again, if he starved 
on the road. He had worked for good wages 
since he learned his trade. He liked to read, 
and had the poetical justice of many a novel 
treasured in his heart. He had always been 
to church, and been respectable; and he had 
never felt it his duty to refuse a beggar what 
he had to give. 

He had not saved for excellent reasons—he 
spent all he had in keeping a plaia little home 
eo for parents who depended on 


Both were now dead, but his brother had 
needed help, having less energy than he had, 
with worse habits, and a poor little wife who 
resembled the 


“ Old woman who lived in a shoe, 
And had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do.” 


Get this small army off to the West had 
put him into acorner. Then came the hard 
times—the shutting down of furnaces and 
closing of mills. 

He had heardof work in Sheffield, and was on 
his way there on foot, His clothes were good 
when he started, now they were covered with 
dust, and his shoes had worn out. 

He had slept often in barns, eaten up his 
small capital, sold his manteau in one 
town wherea lodging under a roof was neces- 
sary, and parted with all its contents at an 
old clothes shop, 

He had done everything to keep from ask- 
ing for help, and he was still the respectable 
man he has always considered him. 

Now, in this quiet place, he had asked a 
pretty little lady, with enough and to spare, to 
give him some food, and had been refased, 
threatened with the dog, and called a tramp 
His soul burned withia him. 

_ The lady went back to her parlour shudder- 
ing. 
She was quite alone in the house, save for & 





little maid-servant, who shbriecked and ran 





away in the face of any threatened danger, 
such as a mouse in the pantry, or mysterious 
noises in the cellar; and there had been one or 
two tragedies in the neighbourhood in which 
the tramp proper had figured ferociously. 

People had given these creatures food, and 
had been robbed snd murdered afterwards; 
had housed them, and experienced ingratitude 
of the foulest sort. 

That a tiger was loose upon the lawn would 
not have been more terrible to think of than 
that a tramp was there. Still, she felt a little 
uncomfortable. 

“It it really was an honest rf person,” 
she thought, ‘‘ how oruel { have been!” 

Then she recalled the fact that the man who 
murdered the two old ladies in the next village 
had said he was a shoemaker out of work; 
and, while Miss Letty was dishing him some 
soup, and Miss Betty crossing the room with 
a bowl of tea for him, he had struck them 
down with the hatchet, and gone off with their 
little silver, three watches, some money, and 
ed Miss Letty’s engagement ring, never taken 

m her finger since her lover died upon his 
bridal eve. 

Besides, she had promised her husband not 
to let any idea of being good to the poor put 
her into danger of death, or worse, at a tramp’s 


nds. 
With all these excuses, Mrs. Carr, having a 
Christian soul under her fashionable bod:ce, 
was still uneasy. 
The little maid was busy in the cottage 
kitchen. It was all bright and comfortable, and 


now she must drive to the station for her hus-. 


The man servant had left them a day or two 
before, and they were going to the city so soon 
that another had not been hired; but she 
could harness her horse very well herself, and 
soon it was done, and the pretty figure in its 
dress of cream-coloured nun's veiling, with 
— ivory balls in its ears and at its throat, 
and @ dainty hat to match on its black hair, 
perched itself on the cushions of the little 
vehicle, 


Away they went, gay trap, frisky pony, 
pretty child and beaatital woman, making 
such a pretty picture in the twilight that Mrs. 
Stone, the artistic lady in the next house, 
called out to her husband,— 

“What a Christmas card that would make 
if we could only get it just as it looke against 
the sunset!” 

Another pair of eyes saw the pictare also. 
The man who had begged for bread and 
received a stone. He was making his way 
wearily along toward the railway. 

He might reach his destination ; he might not. 

Perhaps he could live on chestnuts and road- 
side ap He would ask for nothing if he 
starved. No one should call him tramp again, 
or refuse to give the morsel he never refased 
a fellow-being in his life. 

He was weak with hunger already, but he 
took his oath to that. And as he swore this 
Mrs. Howard's carriage ro past him, 
covering him with dust from its red wheels ; 
= gs little boy, in his gay costume, 

oud ,— 

‘‘Mamma, there's that tramp again!” - 

It was as though he had thrown another 
stone which wounded him. 

Paradise-on-the-Hill has a long carriage 
drive to the railway station. Taere is one 
spot which is very picturesque and beautiful. 
It is where the carriage road crosses a cut 
through which the railway runs between 
natural stone walls. The trains cannot be 
seen by drivers because of the tall rocks and 
great trees, until they are just across the 
aperture. 

Everyone is cautious here. Mrs. Howard 
was particularly so. She drove so slowly 
down the hill that the man she had called a 
tramp outwalked her. He reached the cut, 
looked, believed he saw an express train 
coming at fall speed, and sat down by the 
roadside. He was not strong enough nor was 
his head steady enough to risk crossing against 
time. He sat and waited, and looking ap the 
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drive, sawthe pretty picture he had just seen 
altered to.a terrible one. | : 

The shriek of the coming train was a fear- 
fol one—a wating note desirabje in.a region 
where old residempts quietly drove their slow 
teams before rushing express trains ervey 
day, and where an accident to “ onr esteem 
neighbour So-and-So”’ was one of the regular 
items of the newspaper in consequence, 

But Mrg. Howard's horse, bethonghés himeelf 
to be terribly elarmed.at the gound, and with 
a plange apd.¢ ory #s alarming in itself as 
that uttered by the iron monster jn the ont, | 
the apimaLaterted off at full speed, 

The man who watehed bim knew thas he 
would xapb.the.track just.in time to drag the 

before she engine. He caw the woman 
h her qbild fast and eingins to the light 
rail. which gurrounded the seat. 

She was pscelysed with terror--rowerless 
to do anything to save herself. Yes, there 
was the human being who.bad refuged him 
aid less than.an_bonr before; who had-called. 
himatrapap. There was the child, whechad 
threwn astone at him. He had cursed them. 
His curse had been, ‘‘ May you need help and 
get none!” gnd it had fallen already. 

They needed help, and suddenly the demon 
in his.eoul. fled from it. The angel of pity 
took its place, and he stood fis for Heaven, 
They needed help, and he waald give it—what 
help bercopld. Is might be of avail. 

‘* Heaven grant it may!” he prayed; and 
he sprang forward, , 

He was.ia time. He seized: the mad horse's 
bridle. -He +held it, feeling most sorely, that 
he had not his usual strength. 

‘‘Jamp while you can!" he shopted. “I 
cannot dold,the creature long!"’ 

Mrs. Howard obeyed. Her foot was light, | 
her action awift, or she Re en As 
it waa, she tattered and fell as ghe fqnched the 
ground, apd got to her feet giddy and faint, 
eres ber child’s warm little: hand.safe 
in hers. 

Bat where was the carriage, where waa the 
horse, where was the man who had gayed | 
theix hives—the man she would reward wish 
full heaped hangs as well,as with a nnd | 
blecaings—the man abe had turaed hungr 
fram her.door, and who had repaid her ill. 
doing with such a deed .qs this—where was 
he? The whistle,shrieked, she ears, beoked, 
slowed, stopped; passengers alighted; her 
husband was there. His arms were abont 
her, bia pale face was covered with .tears, as 
he sobbed,— 

‘‘You are not bort, darling? It ia a 
miracle! ” 

Bat still her eyes strained themselves to see 
that shabby figure, dusty and mud.atained, 
but euch a hero to her now—only to say to 
him,—' 

‘I koow you are notatramp. Forgive me. 
Let me help you; let me pay.a little of my 
great debt to you.” 

She conld never be happy in shis world 
again yniess this were given her. So she 
steed, ‘her head on her husband's shonider, 
waiting patil he should come. But the others 
gathered, slowly, silently, toward one spot, 
where up from the ont came two men, bearing 
something between them. 

“He is dead!” they said. ‘‘ The horee 
threw him hefore the engine.’ 








A aenTiEMAN while ont shooting one day 
had the good fortune to catch a hare, which 
he had come upon as it lay asleep. Thinking 
the animal might amuse some ladies of hia 
acquaintance, he despatched his Irish servant 
With it safely tied down inside a basket and 
duly labelled. The curiosity o! Pat,/however, 
overcame his discretion on the way. He 
undid the string that held down the lid, when 
out popped pussy, and away she flew like 
lightning scress the fields. ‘Be jabers,” 
exclaimed Pat, as he scratched his head an 
looked after the retreating animal, ‘' yon mey 
run, bat, faith, you don’t know were to go, for 
you’ ve forgot to take the address wid ye |” 





FACETLA. 


—— 


“Dip you ever eee the priconer afithe bar 2’ 
‘Ob, yes ; 


him.” 


in the lumbar regions,” 
in the coal regions.’’ 
Aunt Marr: ‘What! 


**No;'he was shot 


Tommy? Have you been 
this morning?” Tommy: 
up.” 


y 
* No'm, I inst got 


Tuer were talking about the Ailantio cable, 
“It reminds me of a good egg,” he said, ‘A 


gaged egg?” * Why, yes—being so enccgsefnll 
‘ i by. y 8 yi; 


He; ‘And now, dear, since weare. safe in 
the train, why do you.scem so,aad?” She 
(petei ): “We were not even chased. I 
don’t think it was one bit romantic,’ 

Jonns: **I¢ seems incredible, but «ay cook 
gets up every morning without being, waked 
up.” Smith: “Whats the canse-of it?’ 
**The milkman. She is in love with him."* 

Mrss Ancrentmar (to ‘Rasticboy):°.‘’¥es; 
dear, I retnrn to the city to-morrow. Alae! 
we must indeed part ! But why do you weep?” 
Rasticboy : “*I am ising with thevity 
fellows." 

Proressor: "1 regret to cay, sir, that you 
will never make a success as & public spegker,” 
Papil:.*Indged! Why not?” ‘Yon enun- 
ciate distinctly every word you ntter.. That 


| defect, sir, is fatal.” 


Jack: “Obarley, why don’t you fo, 
the Widow Greea's daughter ? gho's rich, 
and is regarded as the pearl of her sex,” 
Charley: “I know it, my boy, but I dislike 
the mother of pearl.” 

In a good speech there are two. important 
things. One is the beginning, and she .other 
is the end. The nearer the beginning is tothe 
end,as a general thing, the better-and more 
satisfactory the speech, 

Frst Dams: “Do you ever go through 
yeur hueband’s pookets in the mornis®?" 
Second Dame: “Hah! Catch me waiti 
until morning. I go through them before ‘he 
goes out in the evening.” 

A writer says that “only a woman uander- 
stends the higher use of flowers.” The writer 


aforesaid has evidently bad his view ofthe! 


stage obstracted by a female hat garnished 
with a bouquet a foot high. 

MavemorsziLtze Batcartor: ‘ Why do they 
call thera faccy balls, Harry?’ Brother 
Harry : “I can’t imagine, unless it’s besause 
the fellows can talk and daves with any 
strange girls they fancy.” ‘Take me to this 
one, Henry.” 


Our or Darr.—Enamoured Swain; ‘'For 
you, darling, ‘I wad lay me down and dee,’” 
Practical Maiden: ‘That sort of thing is 
clear our of date, Willie. What o girl wanis 
nowadays ie a man who is willing to get up 
and huatle for her.’ 

Exevator Boy: ‘tI remember you from'the 
time you were here before, miss.” “Miss Walk- 
up: “Why, how is that? I was at this hotel 
only a week.” Elevator Boy: ‘ Yes, miss; 
but I remember you *cause you didn’t remem- 
ber me when yon left.” 


Wuen the teacher of a grammar olass 
asked; ‘ What is a kiss?” ao young lady 
candidate for graduation honoura replied : “' lé 
is what a young man gives you when he says 
good-night at the froné door.’ The teacher 
blushed, and said that wasn’t the right 
apswer, 

Surra: “I thiok Miss De Blauk is very 
rude.” Jones: ‘' What cauges yon to think 
that? I meyer thought her.ao.”. Smith: ‘I 
met her down town this afternoon, and,aaked 
her if Imight see her home. She aaid yor, 1 
could see it from the top of the high school 
building.and bat is waen't necessary to go 
any fuxther,"’ 


that’s where I got acquainted with; 


Dr. Wiskers: “I hear your friend was shot 


crying 80 early,’ 
whi 


ising | you think I said Miss 





Pe I Love he er orga), aff the Some 
af my comm he » #8 they Hed 
through the -park. © “Yes, George: “ohe 
replied, ““I°know it;* and yet °L- wonld that 
you told me of year love in some other terms, 
Ihave been fovéd -with fervour, ob, co many 
times, and T do-~want this mateh to amount to 
something 1’ 5 ’ 


“Lavy or THe, House: “ Duti 
you have had three different policemen visiting 
you. I don't. propose to put up with any 4 
conduct.” “New Cook; “# F ot my fault, 
mum. The bill of fare of this house’is so poor 
that no policeman oan efand it mare than 
two days, That's why you see a fresh one 
here almost every day.” 

“ Macare, lamin great troub’e. I am-en- 
gaged to two. young men ab the same time; 
the weéding.day is cat for bok on t 
Bame date,” ‘‘Well, Lizzie, which is the 
beat?” “TI don’t know. Heat is a. banker's 
son and Arthur ia.a reporter,” ‘‘ Well, good- 
nezs gracious, be, sepgible and take Arthur. 
He can describe the wedding in his paper.’ 

‘Tax literary buaigess,” sq@id Jinglecash to 
his.son, ‘is & very,pice, thing,,and I am wil- 
ling to encourage yeu all.Ican to hep you in 
that direction. As for myself, I never wrote 
anything worth. reading.” .“Pardon ame, 
father, if I digagree with you,” said tae gon, 
‘‘but I have known you #0 write same very 
clever things.” “Where?” “ Ip.gour check. 


the past week 


Wo saves wp for a. mouth for a personal 
treat, and then shares it «ith the .whole 
family? Woman. » Who: t Geadly ill at 
the sight of blood, yet stands recklessly in ita 
rain in time of war or eceideat? Woman. 
Who eats scraps for lanch:tkat nobie(!) man 
may have titbits for dinner? Woman. She 
is a heroine in danger, a.coward when lookiag 
under the bed, 

“Youne Maw (somewhat-apitated) : ‘I have 
called, Mr. Means, to ask permissién to -pay 
my addresses to your daughter, Miss ‘Ratb.’” 
Banker Means: ‘My daughter “Rath, “Mr, 
Peduncle? ‘Why, she is B 4o Mr. 
Swackhammer."” Young’ Man (still agitated, 
but reflecting that all ie not-yet dost): “' Did 
Rath, Mr. ‘Means? £ 
said Miss Gwendolen. The—er—ciaiilarity 
ot the names ‘probably .cansed you to mis- 
understand ‘me.”’ : 

“Goopygss gracious, Amelia !’* crigd’ ber 
husband, fishing something ont of ‘his insite 
coat pocket. ‘Here’s a letter you gave me to 
mail two weéks ago, and 1 declare if [didn't 
forget sll——"* ‘“Yon'd forget your hoxd if it 
wasn't fast,” she interrupted, seizing tho 
missive. “This letter was to mother, telling 
her to postpone ber visit this season, I cup. 
pose she’i! be “‘here_to-morrow, now.” ‘ Saf- 
fering saints |’ ejacplated Ametia’s husband, 
sotto voce; “and ‘I forgot to mail that letter 
purposely, thinking if was an fuvitation t 
her mother to make us a visit !*’ ; 

Baxvite Visiror : “I would like to get you 
to teach me to sail a boat,” Boatmas : ‘Sait 
a boat? Why, it’s easy a3 swimmin’. Jasi 
grasp the main sheet with one hand, an’ the 
tiller with the other, sa’ if a flaw strites, ease 
up or bring ’er to, an’ lgpss the halyards; bat: 
look ont fer .the. gsff an’ boom, or the hall 
thing ’l be in the water, an’ ye'll be upaot; 
hut if the wind is steady y’r ail right, onless 
yt too blow in luffin’ too; *aauae then y'll be 
aupsot sure. Jamp right in an’ try it; but, 
remember, whatever ye do, don’t jibe !” 

 Wuy did you shoot the man’s dog?” 
asked the justice. ‘‘ He says be-was perlecily 
quiet and.never disturbed any one,” ‘! Well, 
no,’’ the..prisqner admitted, ‘'I never beard 
him how] .in bis life, but he always looked as 
though he was. gain’ to, He come ont into the 
front yard a dozen times a night, squat down, 
look at the moon if there was one, draw his 
breath, open. his mouth and fix himself for.a 
howl from there jo Jericho, and then change 
his mind and crawl under the porch and go.to 
sleep. I never heard him, jhowl, bat the sus- 
pense was killin’. me,” 
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SOCTETY. 


EPAULETFES. on evening gowns are more en 
evidence than ever, 

OnE of the new Parisian follies is silk socks 
dyed in the colours of the, French flag. 

EnaMB&LLED jewellery, which is now. made jin 
great perfection,:appears to be as popular as 
ever. 


THE fashion of. women wearing tbe single eye- ; 
glaes has’ been started in London. is chi 
affected by theatrical people. 

Tue Queen of: Madagascar .is.a tall, slender; 
woman abouttwenty-three years old. Her coni~ 
plexion is light ‘and her ‘face sad. Her dresses 
all come from Paris, 

A spr.of deseert-d’oyleys have been com- 
pleted for Her Majesty's use, which are intended 
to commemorate ‘her recent: visit to “Wales. 
Each. d’oyley bears a. highly-finighed, sketch.of | 
some scene in the neighbourhood of Palé, painted 
on silk. : 

THe King and Queen of Greeee.haxe seven, 
children, the youngest a year ofd.. The Princess 
Alexandra is a very pretty girl of nineteen. “The” 
Qreen is fond of American literature, takes all 
the magazines,.ani adores the works of Haw- 
thorne. All the children speak French, Epg'ish,, 
Greek and Russian. 

Tr is said that in London “luncheen.is to take 
the place.of de te-dinner as. a «seial funchion, eud 
feshionale people, recurring to the habits -of 
their forefathers, will take their heartiest meal 
in the middle of theday. trie 

THe Queen, who is.-very-fond..of Princess 
Sophie of ‘Prussia, is going to make ‘the 
bride-elect ‘some very handsome presents’ on the 
oceasion of ber marriage with the Crown Prince 
of Greece. “Phe most notable of these. will: be 
some loyely diamonds and a perfectly exquisite 
Dresden chia tea service of turquoise blue. 

THE Queen Regent of Spain ‘and her family 
were weighed reeently at San Sebastian. King 
Alfonso weighs 35 pounds; lis mother, the 
Queen Regent, 118 ; his.eldest sister, the Prin- 
cess Of the .Asturies, 48; the ; Maria 
Theresa, 45. The- whole’ family, ~thcrefore, 
weighs *three pounds Tess then ¢x*Queen Tsabella, 
who tips the.seale at 249. 


THE Queen ‘has a large hand, and *takes, it is 
said, sevyen:and-a-balf in:gloyes. .She will wear 
nothing but black eitherin-wid or -suéde, and is 
so unfashionable -as to restrict ‘herself to ‘four | 
buttons, She-only wears abeut two.dczen.in the | 
year, and each pair it is stated costs eight 
shillings.aud sixpence, certainly a most prepoe- | 
terous priee, 


THE latest fad. of.the New York belle isto have ; 
a belt of Bulgarian silver, made to encirvle hers 
slender ' waist. "In lien Of the ‘usual ‘Greek* 
medallion, she.agks cath, of her admirers to, far-, 
nish his perteait engrayed:eraut:in bas relief-on) 
one of the “links. "This rage“is ‘almost equal it 
popularity to that of the monogram. goin. ne@&k- 
lace, which was.such« crazemet-leng-ego. It. :isi 
very nice forthe girls, but somewhat expensive: 
for the yoerg men, and a yourg ‘woman who" 
has but few. admirers,wonld §nd.it- a difficult, 
task toe collect enough Jinks Gn the chain -to 
cinturé her waist. 


THERE will be introduced ia Society ‘circles 
this autumn and winter.a new amusement. A 
number of Chinese lanterns will be distributed 
around a room in the house, and the youn 
people will sclect their partners and walk aroun 
the room tothe. tune-f a march, which will-sud- 
denly stop. They will all then be quickly seated 
and the young man of the party will arise, and 
bowing to the young woman, reach his hand to.the 
lantern just above his head. If it contsins a 
piece of paper, on it will be announced the 
she bas drawn. If there are thirty-six lanterns 
there will be nine prizes. Then, when the 
prizes have been secured, the young womati 
who has the costliest prize will be expected to 

t the company .of the anan for future 


Tt te chidiy? | on expelled from “Russia in the last eighteen 





parties who has secured it forgher, 


STATISTICS. 


_ 


THERE exist at.-present 3,064 different lan- 
guagesspoken by theinbabitants on our globe, 
whose religious convictions are divided in'o 1,000 


h different creeds. 


Durixe the fourteen years 1870 to 1883 
there were in England and ‘Wales 685 deaths 
from bydrophobia, with a minimum cf 86 in 1870 
and a maximum, of 82 in 1877, 

More than 40,000 Jews have, it is believed, 


months. The Jews recéive orders to leave the 
empire within a fixed time—generally a month— 
and. when the time comes off they must go. 

Tux ‘total population of the earth is about 
1,200,000,000 ;.of which 36,214,000 die yearly, 
98,840 daily, 4,020 every hour, and 67 every 
minute. On the other hand, 36,092,000 are, 
born yearly, 100,800 daily, 4,200 every hour, and 
76 every minute. 





GEMS. 


—_ 


Waat we.gall our despair is often only the 
painful eagerness of unfed hope. 

“Gossip bas been aptly defined as putting two 
and two. tegether, and making it five. 

Hz who, theeting a pleasant temptation, stops 
to shake hands with it, will generally end by 
going with it wherever it chooses to lead him. 

Books, like friends, should be few and well chosen, 
Like friends, too, we should return to them again 
and again—for, like true*friends, they will never 
fail us—never cease to inetruct—never eloy. 

He is the true herovand she the true woman 
with whom the impulses of kindness are most 
powerful, and by whom the call for help is not 
unheeded ; and they are best fitted. for useful- 
ness who do not waste their sympathy in the fruit- 
less pursuit of useless excitement. 

SomeETIMES afog will.settleover a vessel’s deck, 
yet leave the topmast clear. Dhen a sailor goes 
up aloft and getg.a lookout which the helmsman 
on the deck cannot get. So prayersends the soul 
aloft ; lifts it wbove ithe clouds in which our 
selfishness and egotism befog us, and gives us a 
chance to see which way to steer. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Roastep Ovsrers.—Fake oysters, in the shell, 


‘wash the shells clean and lay them on hot coals. 


When they.aredone they will open, when the 
upper sbellcan be removed. Serve the oysters in 
the loose shell, with a dittle melted butter. poured 
over-each. 

A coor cellar:does not mean a damp celjar. 
The cellar should be well aired every day, and 
also given ‘a good whitewashing whenever it is 
necessary to'doso; Every portion of the eellar 
should be thoroughly cleansed, and if it ‘has a” 
cement floor itshould. even be.well. scrubbed.“ 

A Nice Dis ‘rrom «a SHreEp’s Heap. — Bone 
the head and take out the brains and put them 
both into strong salt aad: water:for.aday or two, 
changing the water‘twiee a-day. Then take the 
head out: of the water and-rinse it well, tie it up 
ini.a cloth, put it in a-saucepan, cover it-with cold 
water, add plenty of sliced veg: tables, a bunch’of 
herbs, .a. few peppercorns, anda little salt. Let 
the water come'to the boil gently, and be careful 
to remove any. scum that may rise to the top, and 
let the head simmer gently from two and a-half 
to.three hours. When the head is quite tender, 
tuke.it- up, remove-the cloth, lay it flat on.a-dish 
sensonit-with mignonette pepper, @ jlittle finely- 
chopped eschalot and ‘parsley. “Place another 
dish on the top with a weight on it, and let it 
remain until quite cold ; then cut it into pieces 
gbout troinches leng and half an inch wide, dip 
them in butter, and fry till a nice golden cojour. ' 





A sHorT time ago alady, the first. of her sex, 
graduated in Medicine in Mexico. An an appro- 
priate compliment her fellow students of the othes 
sex got up an amateur bull fight in honour of the 
cccasion. 

Many-of the London cabmen wear eelskins as a 
preventive of, and remedy for rheumatism. They 
are worn as garters, ayk!cts, bracelets, and are 
sometimes used to gird the waist as.a cure for 
Iumbago and sciatica, 

A TEETOTAL clergyman ‘thinks good work may 
be done for temperance by photographing drunk- 
ardsiu various stages of deink, drunkards’ homes, 
drunkards’ wives, and drunkards’ children, and 
then exhibiting them on the magic-lantern screen. 

THERE is a woman in New York who takes 
contracts for house-cleaning ; not the ordinary 
scrubbing, but she will elean a house from top 
to bottom, inside ard out. She has a host of em- 
ploy ées, does her work well, and manages to make 
a good living. 

THe English custom of omitting the article 
‘the ” before the names of yachts, especially in 
the case of yachts named after women, some- 
times leads to peculiar statements, such as “ Cora 
proved slow in her stags,” “ Gracie ran her nase 
in the mud,” and “ Alice eareened and staggered 
uncer her heavy load.” 

Ir is a curious fact that the fine old Seventy- 
ninth Regiment of Cameron Highlanders, which 
is stationed at Balmoral during Queen Victovin’s 
residence in Scotland, dogs wot contain 2 sjngle 
man in the corps whose name is Gamoron. Oa 
the other hand, there are no less than three hun- 
dred and sixty Macdopalds in the ranks. In 
order to appreciate the ludicrous side of this state 
of affairs itehould be added that the Highland 
clans of Cameron and Macdonald have been on 
terms of bitter enmity for several centuries. 

DriFricvtt as is the task of supplying children 
with satisfactory and euphonions Christian,names, 


I donot imagine that many mothers will care to: 


follow the od example of the American lady,who 
has solved the problem by allowing her children 
to name themselves. Up to the age of twelve, 
this very eriginal lady, it appears, left her little 
ones without any name at all, merely distipguish- 
ing them by numbers or by nicknames, and 
when they reached the required age she accepted 
without demur the games whieh they themselves 
selected. 

THE opal issupp%sed to be fatal to loye, hence 
it is never selected as the epgagement ying. It 
sows discord between the giver and the neceiver. 
It is thought to bring storms of passion.on the 
possessor. This was a notion of the ancients, 
who ealled the opal ceraunium, or the thunder 
stone. ‘The opal is also regarded as the emblem 
of hopeand is dedicated to the month of October. 
The moonstone is supposedito have the wirtue of 
making trees feuitiul.and.of curing epilepsy, A 


\ writer on the antiquity of gems.and the supersti- 


tions connécted with them srysthat the adularia, 
or moonstone, contains in it an image of the 
moon, representing its varicus pha:es duriug the 
month. 

Tur Best oF: It.+When aeross-questioned 
witness proves himself more ‘thin a match for 
his legal persecutor, the latter megis with little 
sympathy. Instead, his discomfitwre is blazoned 
far and near. Sergeant Cockle, had the tables 
neatly turned upon him on one vecasion by a 
witness whom he was cross-examinirg in a trial 
respecting the right of fishing in certain, waters. 
“ Dost thou love fish ?” was the simple question: 
propounded to the witness: bytit elicited areply 
which the sergeant very little anticipated from 
that quarter. “Ay,” replied the witness, with a 
smile, “but I donna like ‘cuckle’ sauce with 
it!” Dunning was once treated to..a .similar 
reply. He was examining a witness, whom he 
asked if he did not live at the: veny werge.of the 
eourt, and received a ‘reply in the affirmative. 
‘* And, pray, why haye you seleyted such a spot 
for your residence?” asked the counsel. ‘‘Ia 
the vain hope of escaping the -rascally imperti- 
nence of *dunning,’” was the unexpected answer, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


=@— 


Doture.—It is legal for cousins of any degree to marry. 


Berta —A city is either the present or former seat of a 
mn apy title has been conferred by a special 


ALIce —Silver can be kept ht for months by being 
placed in an air-tight case with a good-sized piece of 
camphor. 

H. 8.—The ineffectual attempt to hang Lee, the 
Bab»icombe murderer, took place in Exeter Gaol on 
February 23, 1885. 


Moursinc —In China grief is associated with a white 
dress, in Ethiopia with brown, in Turkey with violet, in 
Exypt with yellow. 

any person 


D. Bropre —There is eeities © hinder 
describing a school as ‘‘ high "; it really means a 
place of advanced education. 
peraamanoen will es ee = m4 
subdject by writ or to ‘ Emigra' 
Office,” Broadway, fren, Ken Fy 
= a. —If ee - without a will your widow 
ly have one- your property ; your children 
will share the remainder among them. ‘ 
HzarTsr»Ken Lover ~You had better fo: all 
about the young man as soon as possible; it is most 
likely “‘ out of sight out of mind” with him. 


Witte’s Bripz.—It is no longer customary for the 
cler, . or guests in general, to kiss the bride, this 
pri being reservcd for relatives and near friends. 


InTeREstTep —The late Fred Archer, the jockey, was 
married to Miss Nellie Dawson, the daughter of Mr. 
John Dawson, the Newmarket trainer, January $1, 1883. 


Grace G@—At the dinner-table it was formerly con- 
siderei the duty of host and hostess t» urge their guests 
, — This custom in our own day is entirely abaa- 

oaed, 


Cora,-—Lime spots on woollen clothes may be removed 

. The effectually neutralises 

the lime, but does not injurious'y uffect colour of 
the cloth. 


A. Frercuer —We never reply to our ts 
through the post; it is against our rules. N. but 
illness will make a naturally ruddy person pale ; a pale 
face is not specially pretty. 


L A.—England has the reputation of being the richest 
country in the world; but a great many facts and condi- 
tions have to be taken into account in making a com- 
pacison with other countries. 


Hansrrav.—l. Kerosene will soften boots and shoes 

hardened with water and render them pliable. 

2. Kerosene will make tea kettles as bright as new; 
saturate a woollen rag and rub with it. 


Lapysirp.—A shoe should fit as asa » 
But it should be tight round the across the in- 
step, and round the arch of the foot and heel. It should, 
however, have a loose upper and a large sole. 


Harry.—The good dictionary word ‘‘ vamp” was at 
first a slang word, being rubbiog up of hats and 
shoes. Now, from being a cobbler’s word it has 
a classic, and we talk of revamping the 


H. N.—The bamboo tree does not blossom un‘il it 
fta thirtieth J 


duced to dodge the routine, or to prevent the same 
always keeping watch at the same time. 


Rarepayver.—Any destitute person must be received 
at the workhouse on application. The Guardians may 
afterwards d against any relatives who may be 
Mable to contribute to the support 
Applications for orders of chaiuion 
the parish offices. 


Pvzziep Ben. 
caunut as WwW 


and oxide 
results would be just as satisfactory, 
might be better off if he in 
what he was taking. 


8. 8.—The need of sleep is greater in women than in 
men, the duration of sleep being longer the per- 
centage of tired morning and evening and of not tired 
being three to two and two to three respecti as com- 
pared tothe men. Students sleep longer and are less 
tired than other men. 


Surrerer.—When the cramp comes on take a 
soft cord, wind it around the leg over the place 
cramped, and take an end ia each hand and give ita 
Soa Sat See nea Re sans op 
cram) cease, erer can 
it will not come on again that night. 6 

Fenerita.—A free application of 
burn almost instantly removes the 
It the injury is very severe, as soon 
apply linseed oil, and then dust ov 
When this covering is dry, ro, 

until a coasting is obtained. 

es, allow it to stand until it cracks 
will do in a day or two, and a new skin will be 
have formed where the skin was burned. 


J. B.—No person endeavouring to cure obesity by a 
course of diet and the use of ena can foretell 
exactly the result of the endeavour, 
+ ae va to —— . ~ = 4 

e may fucar. danger does not come so much from 
the course of diet as from the drugs, 


Grznper —Bells are tolled in some of the wine dis- 


of-arms, or carven up?n a mortuary monument, 
that the has been & crussfor to tbs Holy aed. 
In tho ahd days i wes kn2wn oa. James’ or St. Jacob’s 


Jack (Wootwicn )—E'ectricity can be used to im 
to wine the Soe ree. So ban The sim) 
is to a quantity of wine ina 

around the mb Be 5 
apply a curren 

weeks the acid and alcohol will combine 
leave the wine, making it smooth anc 
palate. 
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Enause Law.—‘ Mint julep” is a 
freshing American drink. It is a great 
Southern States, where the ladies will 

the verandahs 
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pepper. Strain the sauce and serve it. 


WHERE MY HEART LIES. 


Under the soi where th8 wild grass grows, 
Under the leafy trees, 

Where the moaning song of the sad wind flows 
Like the murmur of the seas, 

There, where my thoughts all end in sighs, 
There's where my heart lies. 


Where the lifeless leaves rustle and fall, 
Wedded to the 

Where the ‘at bird's coo is the only call 
That the stillness round, 

There, where the spirit of darkness fites, 
Tnere's where my heart lies. 

The wind blows low, for death holds here 

ailen‘ 


Cvurious.—The 
was paid by the Getean 
it at Berlin, 


of casual 
ever since by English kings. 


B. B. B.—The Roman nose indicates force and 
strength. As an arch is than a square 


one in physlognomy. 

form ol self-detence or 
attack. Nez retroussé is French for a turned-up nose, 
which apie Bae ee 2 Me mee with a 
propenai! pry affairs of others. This sign 
often conspicuous in great detectives. 
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